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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—— Qe 


HE House was thronged on Monday to hear Mr. Gladstone 
make his promised statement as to the course the Cabinet 
would pursue. He announced that the Government accepted 
the vote of Friday on the Amendment as proof that one-half the 
House desired to see the whole measure of Reform before pro- 
ceeding to action, and the passage of the second reading without 
a division as evidence that it wished action to continue. They 
would therefore proceed with the Bill and the Redistribu- 
tion Bill together, bringing in the Bills for Ireland and Scot- 
land at the same time. This declaration was accepted by Mr. 
Bouverie, speaking, as he usually does, on behalf of the moderate 
Liberals, as satisfactory, and he exhorted the Government to con- 
ciliate the Opposition by a Bill which should give a fair share of 
the vacant seats to the members for counties. If that were done, 
and Government declined to adhere to the mere words of their 
Bill, he thought a settlement might possibly be effected. It seems 
to be understood that if the counties are “ fairly” treated, and 
the suffrage raised to 8/., the Tories will let the Bill pass, but it is 
very improbable that the Government will go so far. If they do, 
they had better by half withdraw their Bill, fot agitation will 
instantly recommence, the masses being still left outside the 
Constitution. 





The war seems coming upon us fast. There must be a secret at 
the bottom which is still preserved, but towards the end of April 
the Kaiser, whether irritated, as we think, by what he deemed a 
challenge, or suddenly seized with a fit of Hapsburg pride, began 
accumulating a force in Venetia said to amount to 180,000 men. 
Italy of course replied, moving her army northward. On the 30th 
April Parliament invested Government with a financial dictator- 
ship ; three days afterwards the Government borrowed 10,000,000/. 
sterling from the Bank of Italy, granting it in return permission 
to issue inconvertible notes, and on the 4th inst. called out the 
volunteers and summoned Garibaldi to its side. Clearly La Mar- 
mora expects war, and the population has become so enthusiastic 
that it will now be exceedingly difficult for the Government to 
recede, even if the volunteers do not contrive to settle the ques- 
tion. It was understood at Florence that in the event of war 
La Marmora would command in the field, and Ricasoli assume 
the Premiership, with the power practically of a civil dictatorship. 


It had been known for some time that the Budget would not 
show so flourishing a prospect as we have been accustomed to for 
the last few years, but the result was far from unfavourable. Mr. 
Gladstone showed that the expenditure is now 2,900,000/. less 
than it was in 1859-60,—the year of the Italian war and the 
first year of the great naval reform, and 2,200,000/. more than in 
1858-59, the last year before the great effort to increase our 
armaments,—so that we are now in fact just getting back to the 
expenditure of what we may call normal years. The surplus 
of revenue Over expenditure for last year was (if the for- 
tification vote be included in the ordinary expenditure) only 
1,538,0002. The natural growth of the revenue without alteration 

rg taxes, which Mr. Gladstone showed last year to be now about 
- ye per annum, as nearly as possible reached that sum in 

5-6. _Mr. Gladstone estimates his expenditure for next year 

at 66,225,000/., and the revenue, if no further changes were to be 


made, at 67,575,000/., that is, his available surplus for remission 
at 1,350,000/. only, not a very 
be remembered that the finan- 


of taxation or payment of debt 
large sum; but then it must 





cial legislation of last year cut off from the income of 
this, in excess of what it cut off from that of last year, 
no less than 1,417,000/. He proposes to apply his surplus 
of 1,350,0002. thus: —307,000/. in repeal of timber duties, 
58,000/. in equalizing the duty on wine in bottles with wine in the 
wood, 112,000/. in repealing the duty on pepper, 85,000/. in 
reducing the duties on stage carriages, omnibuses, post-horses, &c., 
502,000/. in the conversion of debt into terminable annuities, thus 
losing of his surplus— 





Timber £307,000 
Wine ..... 58,000 +}Customs, £477,000. 
Pepper ° 112, 
Stage Carriages, &c. ...... 85,000 
Conversion of Debt ...... 502,000 
£1,064,000 


—and leaving a surplus of 286,000/., which he proposes to retain. 
But the further burden imposed by these changes in the next 
financial year will be about 253,000L 


The estimates of expenditure and revenue will, then, if Mr. 
Gladstone's proposed changes are adopted, stand as follows :— 


EXPENDITURE. ‘ | REVENUE. 

Interest and Repay- , Customs, diminished as 

ment Of Debt .....0+0 26,642,000 proposed coveeee 
Consolidated | Excise ..e+06 

° 1,880,000 | Stamps ... 

14,095,000 | Assessed Taxes, dimi 

nished as proposed... 










10,400,000 | 3,315,000 
5,003,000 | Income Tax .....0000...0 5,700,000 

Packet Service .......+ 821,000 | Crown Lands ........+4 ° 325, 
Miscellaneous _ Esti- | Post Off1Ce  .....0.0eee00e + 4,450,000 

MALES ... 2.000008 penencnees 7,886,000 Miscellaneous & China 
—| Indemnity... 8,100,000 
Total......00 £66,727,000 

£67,018,000 

Expenditure........seeeeee 727, 
Surplus,.......+008 £286,000 


There were one or two amusing points in the statement. Mr. 
Gladstone’s commiseration for the fate of pepper in having been 
so long subject to a duty of 200 per cent., and having always 
been hustled out of the field by some more important article 
demanding remission, and his plea for pepper, that it is an article 
“largely consumed in Ireland,” produced loud laughter, and 
cheers from all but the Irish members. Then, too, in the part of 
his speech relative to the exhaustion of coal, when he explained 
that the misfortune to be apprehended must fall chiefly on land- 
owners,—since labour, if wages fall, may emigrate, capital, if 
profits fall, will emigrate, but land cannot emigrate, and rents 
must fall if population and capital depart,—the country gentle- 
men looked not only ‘“ rather blue and dejected,” but a little in- 
dignant, as if under cover of science the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had wantonly invented some new and refined species of 
torture for them, which they did not know how either to escape or 
revenge. Mr. Henley expressed the profound confusion of the 
country gentlemen when he said, with (for him) very unusual 
obscurity, that “it would be necessary to do great things if what 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer contemplated should be done, 
but the impression left upon his mind was that it was better to 
have something than nothing.” 


Both Mr. Disraeli and Mr. Gladstone made speeches of great 
power at the close of the great Reform debate. Mr. Disraeli kept 
close to his argument, and showed with unanswerable force that in 
a redistribution of power between class and class, the Redistribution 
Bill and the Boundary Bill—the last even especially—were ele- 
ments as important as the Franchise Bill, and inseparable from it. 
The strength of his argument was devoted to the case of the 
counties, as they are affected by the suburban populations of Par- 
liamentary boroughs and the large urban populations of warepre- 
sented boroughs. He made one great blunder—and it was surpris- 
ing that he made only one—in twitting Mr. Gladstone with incon- 
sistency on the ground of anti-reform language used by him when a 
lad in the Oxford Union. Mr. Gladstone replied with far more than 





even his usual oratorical power. He said ‘‘ the honourable gentle 
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man, strong in the recollection of his own consistency,” understood 
Parliament so ill as to charge him with a great change of creed 
since his boyhood. He was not ashamed to avow that where Mr. 
Disraeli left off he began. As a disciple of Canning, Mr. Gla lstone 
said that he had always been in favour of freedom of commeree, 
a liberal foreign policy, and religious freedom, but had at one time 


feared reform. He had come therefore among the Liberals an 


outcast from the Tory party late in life, suing ia forma pauperis | 


for support, and had no claim on the party such as Lord Russell 
might fairly urge. This passage of his speech was exceedingly fine, 
but the close was still grander. When he said, in half-theological 
language, and with all the solemnity of true religious conviction, 
‘* We stand or fall by this Bill, as has been declared by my noble 
friend; we stand with it now; we may fall with it a short time 
hence, and if we do, we shall rise with it hereafter,”—the impres- 
sion produced on the House was indescribable, and some of his 
followers, of no sentimental type, avowed that they then for the 
first time felt for their leader ‘‘ almost an emotion of love.” 





The division, the result of which we published in the larger part 
of our impression of Saturday, showed 318 votes for the Govern- 
ment to 313 against, tellers of course not counted. One Conser- 
vative, Mr. R. J. Harvey, the member for Thetford, voted with 
the Government, ‘Thirty-four Liberals voted for the amendment. 
Mr. Roebuck paired for the Government against Mr. ‘Treherne. 
Six Liberals and three Conservatives were absent,—two of the 
latter necessarily, and eleven seats were vacant. ‘These, with the 
Speaker, make up the 658 members of the Lower ILouse. 


One of the non-voting Conservatives was Mr. C. H. Mills, the 
member for Northallerton, who had been declared unseated by a 
committee on the day of the division, Friday, but the decision 
had not been reported to the House, so that in strict form, but bad 
taste, he might have voted. It was clearly right, however, to 
abstain. Since Friday the relative strength of the Liberals and 
Conservatives has not been changed. ‘The election of Sir 
Patrick O’Brien for King’s County has been confirmed, and 
Mr. Pope Hennessy’s hopes finally blighted. For Huddersfield 
Mr. Crosland’s election has been confirmed, amidst great cheering. 
For Banbury, where the petition went on the ground that Mr. 
Samuelson was an alien, and therefore disqualified, the election 
of Mr. Samuelson was declared valid. Mr. Samuelson was born 
in Hamburg, and his father was a native of the celebrated Peters- 
burg, in Virginia, before which Grant’s army sat for so long. Mr. 
Samuelson gained the day through the evidence of a family Bible, 
which showed that his grandfather, Mr. Hyman Samuels—the 
name has only recently been Samuelson—was born in London in 
1764. This naturalizes Mr. Samuelson through his grandfather,— 
the 13th George ILI., cap. 21, providing that the grandson of a 
British subject may be naturalized by taking the sacrament in a 
Protestant place of worship and also the oath of allegiance, 
conditions with which Mr. Samuelson had complied. In Ielstone 
there has been a new election, with a curious result,—a tie, 153 
for the Liberal, Mr. Campbell, and also 153 for the Conservative, 
Mr. Brett. On this the Mayor, who had already voted for Mr. 
Campbell, gave him another casting vote and declared him 
elected, which is probably a mistake. In England, says the 
Morning Post, the practice is for a returning officer to give only 
one vote, and to return two or more if the numbers for them are 
equal, leaving it, we suppose, to Parliament to decide on its 


choice. 


In the North of Germany the principal facts appear to be! g 
The Prussians have called on Saxony to disarm, and | 


these. 
have refused to disarm themselves, unless Austria desists from 
her armaments in+Venetia. They have also purchased many 
horses, and made some other preparations for war. It is, 
however, rumoured that the King has received an autograph 


letter from the Czar, informing him that many of the Ger- | -_ . 
| of verbal agreements which has so often produced ill-will on Irish 


man princes are relatives of the House of Romanoff, which, 


should they be attacke 1], will feel bound to defend them,—a letter | 


which, if it has been sent, prohibits German unity. Such an in- 
terference would no doubt be in accordance with Russian policy, 
but it can hardly have been attempted in this direct form. If it 
has, the King has only to publish the letter to make Germany 
eager for the war so insolently forbidden. Russia forgets appa- 
rently the existence of Poland. ‘The remaining statements, 


reports, and telegrams, innumerable as they are, amount in fact 


























| 


only to this, that we are a little nearer to war than we were last | 


Saturday, but that unless Austria crosses the Mincio the initiative 
still rests with the old Prussian King. As long as he gives no 


order to seize Dresden, peace continues possible. 


| 


‘The French Goverament on Thursday nade throagh M. Ronher 
a declaration of its policy to the Chamber. It does not amount 
to much. Italy, it isstated, makes war at herownrisk, and France, 
while reserving fall liberty of action, will maintain a strict ney. 
trality. Of eourse she will, until the hour of action has arrived, 
but meanwhile troops are being ‘‘echelonel” between Marseilles 
and Nice, and the divisions whose centres are at Nanci and Lille 
have been placed on the war footing. ‘The Emperor, moreover, 
who could by one outspoken letter dissipate the whole cloud, main. 
tains an unbroken silence. 

The special correspondent of the Times at Washington has had 
an interview of two hours with Mr. Johnson, during which the 
President explained his views. He called the Liberals of the 
Union throughout his conversation “ these men,” affirmed that they 
were afraid only for their own supremacy, and ready to go into 
rebellion rather than endanger it by readmitting the South, 
believed that the issue of the Radical policy would be a war of 
race, declared that the veto power could never be an instrument of 
oppression, denied that he was personally ambitious, and ended by 
expressing his own fixed resolve, and his conviction that the people 
would at last understand him. We think that possible, too, and 
when they do they will perceive that he intends the South to 
regain its old supremacy in the Union, to substitute serfage for 
slavery, and to maintain the principle of State sovereignty minus 
the right of secession as completely as either Clay or Calhoun, 


A day or two afterwards Mr. Johnson addressed a deputation 
of soldiers and sailors to nearly the same effect, but with much 
more ferocity of expression. ‘The ‘‘ train of calumniators, slan- 
derers, and traducers were always snapping at his heels ”"—but he 
would live them down. ‘The object of the war was not to destroy 
States, but ‘‘ to preserve in the States the Union of the States,” 
and their representatives, unless individually excluded as traitors, 
ought to be readmitted. He relied on those who had fought in 
the war, and who understood present circumstances better than 
these “+ closet patriots.” In any other country the speech would 
have been regarded as an appeal to the army against the people, 
but American Presidents do not and cannot regard the soldiery ag 
a class, and the most important part of the speech was therefore 
the demand—for it was little less—for the re-entrance of the South, 
Mr. Johnson subsequently told a deputation of negro soldiers 
that he was the true friend of the negro, a declaration he often 
makes, and which means, we believe, just this. Ile believes that 
if the negro is made really free, the white will kill him, and 
thinks serfage more beneficial to the negro than extermination. 


Mr. Chichester Fortescue on Monday introduced a new Tenant 
Right Bill for Ireland, which promises to be a great improvement 
upon the Act of 1860. Hitherto, in order to obtain compensation 
for improvements, the tenant has been compelled to produce either 
an agreement or an order permitting them to be made, but under 
the new Bill the tenant is entitled to compensation, provided there 
is no order to the contrary. ‘The compensation is to be ‘ equiva- 
lent to the increased letting value given to the land,” that value, 
in the event of dispute, to be settled by the Commissioners of 
Public Works, with appeal to the Chairman of Quarter Sessions. 
The maximwn award must not exceed 5/. an acre. Moreover, the 
right of distress is abolished, except under written agreement, 
the effect of the two provisions being to make written agreements 
absolutely essential to the landlords’ protection, a great induce- 
ment to grant leases, which, again, can under this Bill be 
granted by the life-tenant for forty-one years, or, in the case of 
building land, for sixty years. The measure, though criticized 
by Lord Naas as uufavourable to the landlord, was defended 
by Colonel Greville and many other Irish members, and seems, 
if inadequate, the tenant having a moral right to any improve- 
ment which he has made, and which is necessary to cultivation, 


very just and moderate. It will at least abolish that system 


estates. 





The cholera has appeared here and there, chiefly in ships. A 
man at Bristol, who had just come from Rotterdam, has died of it, 
and it has appeared in a bad form—two deaths had occurred—on 
an emigrant ship at Queenstown, which ship has been ordered 
back to Liverpool. The Indian papers record a very curious in- 
stance of the treatment of a very bad case of cholera by Dr. Chap- 
man’s method of ice to the spine,—no other remedy being at 
hand,—and of its complete success, to the great astonishment of 
the doctor who tried it. 


Lord Amberley aud Mr. Berual Osborne appear to be both 
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crav to stand for Nottingham. Lord Amberley has been asked 
tand by a requisition with 1,800 signatures. As 2,100 votes 
aa tly carry a member for Nottingham, if Lord Amberley’s 
omens ‘are true to their promise, he would seem to 
a fair chance. Lord Amberley is canvassing in con- 
j metion with a Mr. Handel Cossham, and Mr. Bernal 
a borne appears to be canvassing alone. Both Lord Am- 
naiee and Mr. Osborne have made speeches, the former 
rather sonorously constitutional in aid of his father's Bill, the 
Jatter in his usual style, chaffy and a little vulgar. But he made 
ome good remarks. Heattacked Mr. W alpole’s school of Liberals 
a the ‘ high-trotting’ school, who lift up their feet with very high 
aim and put them down so close to where they put them lust 
that they don’t get on. Ife opposed the Maine liquor law with 
the utmost boldness, and said that while he did not fear demo- 
racy, he did fear corruption, and did fear the House of Com- 
mons tending to become a “rich man’s club.” ‘That is really to 
be feared. But we do not know any sort of Parliamentary 
speaker who contributes so much to make it a place for the light 
cynical chaff of a club, as Mr. Bernal Osborne. 








A declaratory Bill, to replace the Legitimacy Declaration Act, 
which is brought in ‘by Mr. Chambers, the Common Serjeant, 
comes on for its second readiug on Tuesday. Its object is very 
simple, namely, to declare, in Mr, Chambers’s own words, “ that 
the common law, ratified by Magua Charta and many subsequent 
statutes, was not incidentally and silently repealed in 1857 or 
1858, and to affirm that the Legislature never vested in the judge 
of the Divorce Court, or any other Court, a discretion himself 
to decide great questions of fact, involving legitimacy, nationality, 
claims of citizenship, lauds, or titles, and conflicting interests 
between Crown and subject, without the intervention of a jury, 
when this is desired by the parties.” The position of the Con- 
servative opposition to this declaratory Act is peculiarly absurd. 
The learned author of that Act, Sir Fitzroy Kelly, asserts that 
nothing was further from his intention than to carry so important 
and revolutionary a change by doubtful wording, incidentally, 
and without any discussion, and is himself strongly opposed to it. 
Anyhow, it is ridiculous to maintain that a change of that kind 
could have been carried without a discussion, and those who wish 
to take this view will certainly be suspected of some special 
interest in asserting the power of a judge to refuse a jury on 
such a question of fact, contrary to all our precedents. 


The eattle-plague returns last week again showed a slight 
increase, there having been 2,823 new seizures in the week ended 
21st April, against 2,582 in the previous week. 


The Working Men’s Club and Institute Union held a third dis- 
cussion last Wednesday, at Exeter Hall, on the subject of houses 
for the working classes, when Mr. ‘Torrens, the member for 
Finsbury, made an excellent speech, advocating throwing the 
responsibility of pulling down unfit houses and rebuilding fit 
houses in their places on the municipal authorities. Next Thurs- 
day, May 10, there is to be a public dinner in support of the funds 
of the Society, at the Freemasons’ Tavern, at six o'clock, the Duke 
of Argyll in the chair. 


The Capital Punishment Bill, intended to limit the punishment 
of death to deliberate murder, and to make executions public, was 
introduced into the Lords on Tuesday, after a debate of some 
interest, as showing the general fecling of the Peers. ‘This 
appears to be in favour of the Bill, provided the murder of a 
warder by a convict, whose sentence cannot be increased, were 
also made capital. Lord Romilly, with the unconscious cruelty 
often seen in philanthropists, proposed periodical floggings, and 
was scouted even by the Earl of Cardigan, who supports flogging 
in the army. Lord Redesdale was strongly for executions, espe- 
cially in cases of infanticide, believing that society was but carry- 
ing out the divine will, and Lord Shaftesbury made an excellent 
point about private executions. He wished to add to the persons 
legally allowed to be present two or three of a lower class taken 
at random, so that no relic of suspicion should exist among the 
people as to the reality of every execution. Several Peers were 
in favour of a bell being tolled as exercising a beneficial effect on 
all who heard it, but ouly Lord Malmesbury resisted executions in 
private. ‘The Bill will be carefully considered in committee, and 
we would warn the Peers not to be led away by the anomalies of 
the present system to substitute torture for death. ‘The public 
will either not hear it, or will be twice as much demoralized by 
— constantly of cruclty which it could stop, but does 





| a dangerous nuisance. 


Captain Mayne Reid has published a letter complaining strongly 
of the conduct of the Royal Elthorne Militia, now billeted in 
Uxbridge. ‘They get drunk, beat respectable citizens, defy the 
police, assault respectable women, and generally make themselves 
Their officers, though quite willing to put 
down such outrages, are powerless. The commandant, in reply, 
says the charges are unfounded and his officers are obeyed, but 
nobody who knows what a militia regiment can be in a little 
town will be surprised at Captain Reid’s statement. ‘The evil 
scems to arise from two circumstances, the insutlicient hold of the 
non-commissioned officers over the men, and the absence of a 
regular and irresistible system of patrol. Woolwich is filled with 
regulars, not militiamen, and but for patrol, practically incessant, 
would in a week be uninhabitable. 


A German labourer in Philadelphia, whose name is not 
known, has attained a singular eminence in crime. He was 
employed by a grazier named Deering, and formed the design 
of seizing a little money, about 70/., which happened to be 
in the house. Accordingly he killed an apprentice in the house, 
and then decoyed Deering’s wife and her baby to the barn, and 
murdered both. He next invited in three other little children and 
cut their throats, and then waited for Deering himself, who had 
been absent, and killed him. All the victims disposed of, the 
whole family exterminated except one lad, who happened to be 
at school, he leisurely ransacked the house, and then went into the 
city to enjoy himself. When captured he confessed the murders, 
but stated that he had an accomplice, of whom he gave a most 
incoherent account, and whose existence may be accepted as impos- 
sible. There could not be in one city two meu who could commit 
unnecessary murder on infants too young to betray them. No 
such case has occurred since Williams, the man Who made up his 
mind to commit a murder a week, killed the Marrs’ little baby as 
it slept in the cradle. 


The farm labourers are beginning to strike. They have struck 
in Scotland and part of Kent, and last week struck in Peasmore, 
Berks. ‘The demand everywhere is for a simple increase of wages, 
in cash, not perquisites, the amount demanded at Peasmore being 
only a shilling a week. ‘The labourers there say they have only 
9s. a week, unless their wives work, while an artizan’s wages 
maintain himself and his family. They haye, however, one 
idea essentially false, being iustilled into them by the old 
Poor Law, that a man should receive wages proportioned 
to the number of his children. That principle will never 
work, and before the men can hope to succeed they must 
organize their unions on a larger basis than the parish. ‘There is 
no doubt whatever that the universal rise in wages niust in the 
end reach the agriculturists, even should it be found to reduce 
somewhat the rentals which for the past ten years have increased 
so exorbitautly. 


Considerable supplies of bullion have been withdrawn from the 
Bank this week for export, and the Directors of the establishment 
have in consequence raised their minimum rate of discount to 
7 per cent. The Bank statement is unfavourable, the reserve 
having declined to the extent of 1,058,291/., and the supply of 
coin and bullion by 346,636/. The former is now 5,636,370/., and 
the latter 15,509, 140/. 





On Saturday last Consols left off at 863 } for money, and 
863 2 for account. Yesterday the closing prices were as under :— 
For money, 863 } ; for the June account, 874 4. 


The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 
and on Friday week were :— 


Friday, April 27. Friday, May 4 


Mexican ee oe o« 7) oe oe 204 oe 19} 
Spanish Passive .. oe oe oo o 23 oe 24} 
Do. Certificates om ee oe oe j i ee 1 ty 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1858.. ee oe on - oe 613 
~ °° 1eér.. os “< oe 66 os 63 
United States 5.20's ee ee *e oo Toh ee os 


Yesterday and on Friday week the leading British Railways 
left off at the annexed quotations :— 





Friday, April 27. Friday, May 4. 
Great Eastern oo oe ee oe oe 40 ee Suh 
Great Northern ., oe 7 ee oe 1223 “ 1224 
Great Western... .. eo vm se os 53 om 53 
De. West Midland, Oxford .. ee 4) oe 37 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ee oe o« 121} oo 12y, 
London and Brighton oe ee oe os v7 eo 95 
London and North-Westera en oo or] ll} - ut 
London and South-Western ee eo os 93 ae 92 
London, Chatham,aud Dover .e o« oe 275 a 26 
Metropolitan oo on oe ee ee 133 eo 130, 
Midland oe oe « oo « - 122 < 122 
North-Eastern, Berwick ., ee ee oo lw oo los 
do. York oa oe ee oe load oa loo 
South-L astern ow oe oa aw oe 75 “e i2a 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——->—_——- 
THE COURSE OF THE CABINET. 


: Government is perfectly justified in retaining office, 

but its justification does not prove that we shall have a 
good Reform Bill. Small as the majority was, it was still a 
majority, and as Lord Melbourne said, when taunted with a 
majority of one, “ Well, the Opposition haven’t even that.” 
As Mr. Bouverie told the Tories on Monday, it is not wise for 
them to take power with the question of Reform unsettled, 
and the Third Party seems still far from a thorough organiza- 
tion. There is a good deal of the polypus still about it—too 
much stomach, and too little power of active movement. Even 
if it had attained a higher stage of development the decision 
would still have rested with Her Majesty’s advisers, who until 
formally beaten have a right to decide whether they will or 
will not surrender the initiative of affairs. They have decided 
in the negative, and setting aside the somewhat technical plea 
put in by Mr. Gladstone, they are on general considerations 
wise. The country trusts them on the whole in all other 
matters of policy much more than it does their opponents, 
and they are, if they please, at least as competent to intro- 
duce a sound Reform Bill as either of their rivals. There is 
no reason for hopelessness if only they can be taught what the 
country really desires, and already they show some signs of 
readiness to listen to reason. The Redistribution Bill is to 
be produced as a substantive measure, instead of a mere 
manifesto, and to advance pari passu with the Franchise 
Bill, the Scotch and Irish Bills are prepared, and on Monday 
we shall be in presence of a measure which bears to a law 
at all events the relation which a federal union bears to a 
nationality. It is all bits, but they all cohere. The idea of 
coaxing Parliament into taking its treacle by giving the brim- 
stone first has been abandoned, and all the mess is to be 
taken at once, though in alternate mouthfuls. It remains 
only to see that the physic exhibited is based on an accurate 
diagnosis, and of this the country has as yet no sufficient 
guarantee. It rather expects somehow that the plan of re- 
distribution will be a very able one. There is something of 
a budget about any such plan, and if Mr. Gladstone were to 
make budgets in his sleep they would be better than those of 
any possible rival. It is quite possible that the measure may 
content the Liberals, whose primary notion is to bring repre- 
sentation into closer accord with fact, and yet not disgust the 
Tories, whose latent idea is that representation must not destroy 
the aristocratic theory. If the rising cities are represented 
a little more, and the decaying villages a little less, and most 
of the suburbs are declared urban, and either the counties or 
the great intellectual centres, for there is the point of 
compromise, get some at all events of the spoil, the Tories 
will probably swallow the tonic without too many wry faces. 
Of course proportion is everything in such cases, and a blun- 
der of ounces for scruples may make wholesome physic 
poisonous, but still the doctor is able, and the mixture may be 
all right. But then the perfection of the pill does not prove 
the equal perfection of the draught, or, to quit a simile very 
apt but a little unsavoury, a good Redistribution Bill does not 
prove that a bad Franchise Bill is good. The Government 
organs want to argue, that because Manchester ought to 
have more power than Harwich, and gets more power, 
therefore a 7/. suffrage will operate in Reading just 
as it will operate in Leeds, but that is a gross non 
sequitur. The principle that the people are only to be ad- 
mitted within the pale of the Constitution by a blank reduction 
in the rental demanded as qualification, a reduction irrespec- 
tive of circumstances, will be unaffected by redistribution, and 
will lead inevitably within the next thirty years to government 
by numbers, This is the point upon which we are afraid both 
of Government and the Tories. The Government are very likely 
to fight as hard as they can for their 7/. simple, although it will 
ruin Reading, while it greatly improves Rochdale; and the 
Tories are almost sure to insist on an equally indiscriminating 
but higher test. The first plan makes the Bill bad by en- 
suring uniform suffrage in the end, and the second makes it 
bad by omitting the one essential point in any Reform, the 
admission of working men to their fair share of direct and 
visible power. An 8/. suffrage—if Mr. Walpole fights, as it 
is probable he will, for that limit—would be worse than use- 
less. The physical force of the country is outside the Con- 
stitution, and has, when all the argument is done and all 
the chatter is over, to be taken inside. That is inevitable, 
if the Constitution is to be safe, to be poised on its base 


instead of its apex, and the 8/. franchise does not 

result. It only makes it a little more certain shes the anh 
when it comes, will be irresistible, that in the next Parliamen, 
a new agitation will commence, strengthened by all the sae 
between 8/. and 10/., undiminished by any feeling of ae 
tude, unaffected by any sense of content. Even the 71. tran, 
chise, though immensely better than 8/., does not do enou h 
in that direction by half. It does not admit all the élite . 
the masses, those who are educated and rendered independent 
by living the vivid life of great cities amid the competition of 
endless conflicting interests. If itwere possible to drive anythin, 
into Tories by argument, they could surely see that if the det 
of the great cities were heartily satisfied with their place in the 
Constitution, revolution would have no lever, no army, no bod: 
of followers strong enough to coerce the educated class, And 
household suffrage in the great cities would produce just that 
state of feeling, as it has produced it in the eight boroughs 
where it exists. Of all the great cities in England London ig 
least hearty in desiring Reform, because no reform could ip 
the least change the position of London. The people there 
return the members by what is in practice a mass yote from 
everybody who pays rates. But no, the Tories are as bad ag 
the Radicals, and instead of contenting the great cities where 
the workmen have every temptation to use their franchise 
freely, they insist either that the object of the Bill shall be frus- 
trated by excluding all but an infinitesimal selection of work- 
men, or thata considerable numbershall be admitted everywhere. 
They ensure the ultimate triumph of democracy, rather than 
let in the only multitude whose content would protect them 
against Democrats, and who have a distinct moral right to be 
contented. 

We do trust some member will at least have the nerve 
to compel the House to come to a decision upon this 
point. Sir Bulwer Lytton, for example, said this was his 
ideal, and it is quite open to him to move that reduction 
shall apply only to such and such boroughs, selecting those 
with, say, over 50,000 people. He would find more support 
behind him than he thinks, and could he only offer the fair 
price—the household limit, instead of rental—might even be 
supported from the Radical benches. The ten-pounders in 
the small towns would be exceedingly grateful, the workmen 
would obtain at once a direct and appreciable weight in Par- 
liament, a weight, for example, greater than that of all 
Treland, while the danger of government by mere numbers, 
and numbers dwelling in cities only, would be finally 
averted. No Parliament which had once experienced the 
strength that must come from a thorough and just repre- 
sentation of the whole nation would ever surrender a prin- 
ciple so essential to its vitality. It would as soon adopt 
Mahometanism in preference to Christianity. The just pro- 
portion of workmen might hereafter become a question, and 
indeed must, for the labourers cannot be excluded for ever, but 
the chain of precedent would be broken, and the fixed idea 
would be, not the representation of noses, but of the nation as 
a living and complex unity. This, apart from party clamour, 
is, we take it, the ruling idea both of Conservative and 
Moderate Liberals, and it is this which, despite Mr. Gladstone’s 
concessions, still remains in danger. We are to have the 
whole Bill at once, but there is as yet no proof that the whole 
Bill will be a good one, and, unless it is good, nothing is gained 
by passing it except a momentary peace, and still less enduring 
relief from the weariness of argument. That weariness is 
beginning already to tell heavily, and weariness is always in 
favour of those who must advance, namely, the Government, 
which is pledged to carry a Reform. The discussion is becoming 
a bore, but that is all the more reason why we should not 
accept a Bill which opens the way for its incessant renewal. 
The Government have already learnt much by the great divi- 
sion, and if they will learn but one thing more, that blank re- 
duction must, in some way or other, be modified till we are 
protected from numerical rule, they may solve the problem 
amid universal support. If not, they will yet discover that the 
victory of Friday, such as it was, was but a barren triumph. 





THE BUDGET. 


\ R. GLADSTONE’S financial statement had not the in- 
4 terest of some of his former speeches on like occasions, 
simply because the surplus at his disposal was so small, and 
the reform of our financial system has already been so 
thorough, that there was both little opportunity and little 
urgent need for any great change immediately affecting the 





burdens on the public. We have no hesitation in saying, 
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that its real and lasting importance was much 
an that of any financial statement since the great 
reform of 1860. For in explaining and popularizing with so 
much vivacity and power the reasons for at once attempting 
a substantial reduction of the National Debt, Mr. Gladstone 
commenced what we trust will: prove an important financial 
revolution in the next century of our legislation. ' 
But even the earlier part of his speech was not without its 
Before touching on the greatest topic of his state- 
ment, it may be well to notice the valuable demonstration 
which he produced, that not only France, but the producing 
classes in France, the very people who had denounced free trade 
as entirely fatal to their industry, are profiting visibly and 
largely from the change which they regarded with so much 
terror; nay, more, Mr. Gladstone showed that they were pro- 
fiting more especially by the new impulse given to commercial 
exchanges with us, whom they regarded as their great rivals. 
Mr. Gladstone gave the following striking comparison between 
the value of the French exports in 1860, the year of the 
treaty, a year admitted to be a good year, and the same ex- 


however, 
greater th 


interest. 





ports in 1864. We turn the values into English money. 
VALUE OF FrRENcH EXPORTS IN 
1860. 1864. 
£ £ 
Cottons ......-00008 2,780,000 ....eccceees 3,750,000 
EIB cvecccccesee 620,000 .......00005 980,000 
Woollens ......66 9,170,000 ..........66 14,240,000 
BME cicerinsscseoes 500,000 ...ccecceeee 1,720,000 
£13,070,000 £20,690,000 


—showing an increase in the export trade in the very branches 
of trade which, as it was feared, would be so much injured,— 
of more than 50 per cent. in four years. And what is re- 
markable enough, the increase in the export to the rival manu- 
facturing State, England, is even greater than the general 
increase. The French exports to England, says Mr. Gladstone, 
«of woollens, linens, cottons, yarns, metal goods, earthenware, 
salt, glass, and fish, amounted in value to 2,340,000. before 
the treaty in 1859, while in 1864 they had risen in value to 
5,640,000/.,"—or had increased nearly 150 per cent. in five 
years. We may hope therefore that the producing classes 
in countries still burdened with protection will take heart, 
when they see how the dreaded rival of France is becoming 
at least as valuable a customer to her as she is a formidable 
rival, under the influence of a freer interchange of national 
advantages. Those who knew how free trade really works 
predicted this. They knew that in reality French taste and 
skill must have in many respects a great advantage over English 
energy and skill, and that the effect of freer interchange must be 
to give a considerable impulse to the demand for the ,higher 
sort of French manufactures, in consequence of giving England 
greater buying power, by reducing the embargo on those goods 
in the production of which English skill and industry have the 
advantage. Free trade no doubt does check the production of 
articles in which any country is at a general disadvantage as 
compared with other countries, but then, in compensation for 
doing so, it adds a much more than equivalent stimulus to 
the production of articles in which the same nation has a 
natural advantage. We may fairly hope therefore, as Mr. 
Gladstone pointed out, that in consequence of the simultaneous 
relaxation of foolishly protective tariffs in France, Austria, 
and so many other European countries, an enormous impulse 
will be given to our commerce during the next forty or fifty 
years, and the House of Commons obviously accepted with 
pleasure his proposal to do what little is still in our power to 
benefit Austria as well as ourselves, by remitting the 365,000/. 
worth of timber duties which we still collect, and making the 
trifling alteration in the wine duties for which she has asked. 

But if these expectations of a sudden and great impulse to 
the English commerce of the next generation are well founded, 
as it seems to us, looking to the gradual extension of more 
liberal commercial views in Europe, impossible to doubt, 
unquestionably it becomes a duty of great importance, as Mr. 
Gladstone so powerfully pointed out, to let a generation with 
Special resources provide for something more than their own 
absolute necessities, and transmit to the generations which 
come after them, when those special resources will be in pro- 
cess of exhaustion, as little burden, as little demand upon their 
energies to meet the obligations incurred by their ancestors, as 
possible. Mr. Gladstone’s picture of the growing indebtedness 
of Europe was a most striking and alarming one, but certainly it 
best becomes England, who has anticipated all other European 





countries in the free development of her own great resources, 
and has already reaped much of the advantage which they have 
still to gain by similar wisdom in their legislation, to lead the 
way in the path of reducing that indebtedness, especially as Mr. 
Gladstone showed that the secret of our enormous start beyond 
the rest of Europe is a temporary advantage,—our wealth in 
coal,—which our posterity a hundred years hence will not 
inherit. A very ingenious letter, which we published last 
week, and on which we publish a criticism of some authority 
this, argued that reducing the National Debt was not neces- 
sarily the best, much less the only way, of doing what is in 
our power to relieve our posterity in the embarrassment to 
which the exhaustion of the coal may reduce them. Any- 
thing, said the writer, which increases the fixed capital, the per- 
manent productive power of the country, and so adds to its 
permanent wealth, is as beneficial to posterity as a diminution 
of its burdens. If a landowner works out his mines, but uses 
the profit in enlarging and draining his estate, he does more for 
his descendants than if he works out only a small part of his 
mineral wealth, and it does not matter whether he uses the 
money to pay off mortgages, or to increase the fertility and 
productiveness of his land. If the mortgages are at 3 per 
cent. and he can make 6 per cent. by draining, clearly he does 
more for his posterity in the latter way than the former. 
Hence he argued that if we work out our coal rapidly and invest 
the savings so gained, not in payment of debt, but in im- 
proving England in a way that will bring a higher rate of 
interest on our savings than we pay on our debt, we may do 
more for posterity than by paying it off. Thatis true. But 
the danger of this line of argument is that the immediate pro- 
fits produced by our wealth in coal go into private persons’ 
pockets, and over the mode in which they are expended cr 
invested, if they be invested, the public and the Government 
have no control. An immense proportion of them must 
in all probability be spent on stimulating population,— 
on producing food and clothing for the working class,— 
and a great increase in population will not be a new advan- 
tage, but a new difficulty to England, whenever our natural 
resources are in process of exhaustion. All the additions, too, 
made by the new wealth to the mere luxury of England will 
not be investments for posterity, but consumption. In short, 
probably the only way in which Government can secure that 
the wealth of this generation shall go to increase the wealth 
or, what is the same thing, diminish the burdens of the next, is 
by increasing the general productiveness of the land, which is 
only to a very small extent now possible. Even the stimulus 
given to manufacturing ingenuity, if it be a kind of manufac- 
turing ingenuity which chiefly depends on coal for its exercise, 
will not avert, but hasten the crisis. We think the dest argument 
in deprecation of the moral duty which Mr. Gladstone imposes on 
us, is that paying off a national debt is amere transferof resources 
as between different elements of the nation, from A’s pocket 
into B’s, which cannot per se possibly make the nation richer 
or poorer ;—e.ccept thus far, that it liberates the labour which 
is at present wasted in collecting the revenue, and, by the 
remission of taxes, leaves us free, in case of any future neces- 
sity for raising a loan, to adopt taxes which are not yery 
injurious to industry, instead of taxes which are. A, the 
ordinary taxpayer, pays more now to B, the fundholder, in 
order that A’s successors may pay less in future to B’s suc- 
cessors. And it may be argued that therefore A will have less 
to bequeath to his own successors in proportion to the increase 
of his payments to B now. And that is, we take it, true ; but 
still the certainty remains that the collection of revenue is always 
a waste of labour, and that the fewer taxes we have, the more 
we can in time of necessity put on without materially crip- 
ling the powers of industry. So far as this goes,—and it really 
does go some way, though not so far as is ordinarily thought, 
—the payment of debt is a real diminution of burden on the 
future. 

Mr. Gladstone's proposal is in itself most wise and moderate. 
He proposes to apply about 1,005,000/. annually, for the next 
eighteen years, to the conversion of debt into terminable an- 
nuities, but out of this 1,005,000/. we shall not eed the fresh 
burden of quite half, since 600,000/. and something more of 
long annuities fall in next year. What he proposes practi- 
cally is this. The nation owes 24,000,000/., with the interest 
thereon, 720,000/., to the trustees of the savings’ banks. He 
proposes to repay the whole 24,000,000/. by instalments, as 
well as the yearly interest, in the next eighteen years. Todo 
this we must pay 1,725,000/. each year. That is what Mr. 
Gladstone called operation A. But then the trustees of the sav- 
ings’ banks’ funds will be getting more than they want. They 
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will be receiving part of the capital forwhich there is no demand 
on the part of the depositors. All they need is the regular interest 
and enough capital to meet the withdrawals of capital, if there 
should be any, and the rest they not only do not need, but will 
demand interest upon. Mr. Gladstone therefore proposes by 
what he called operation B to reinvest year by year as much 
of these payments as the trustees of the savings’ banks do not 
want for payment of interest and repayment of capital, in new 
terminable-annuities which would expire in 1905. Thus in 
1885 we shall have paid off 24,000,000/. of debt, and in 
1905 we shall have paid off another sum,—by means of the 
reinvestments of the unused parts of the payments in operation 
A,—which Mr, Gladstone roughly calculates at 15,000,000/. 
more. The annual charge would of course be increased by 
this second process, because by that, too, we are repaying 
principal as well as interest, and Mr. Gladstone calculates that 
it would reach about 1,444,0Uu/ in 1885. The proposal is a 
very moderate one, and we trust may meet with no opposition 
in Parliament. 





THE COMING WAR. 


o \ HEN the Sovereigns ask for treasure,’ says Mr. 

'Y Disraeli, through Sidonia, “then I begin to believe 
that matters are getting serious.” Judging by the light of 
that epigram, which contains just such a half-truth as such 
epigrams do, England, for example, rarely preceding action 
by a loan, the “ Continental crisis’ has come to a head at last. 
Austria and Italy have each asked for treasure, Austria issuing 
inconvertible paper, Italy borrowing ten millions sterling from 
her State bank, apparently at nominal interest. Amidst the 
bewildering mass of letters, rumours, despatches, inventions, 
and telegrams—we name them in the order of their com- 
parative authenticity—one series of incidents seems at last to 
be becoming clear. Italy, which needs war as most other 
countries need peace, which is borne down by the weight of 
armaments supported by an almost medieval finance, and 
which will never be really free till it has won a pitched 
battle unaided against a great power, has contrived in some 
mode still obscure, but sufficient, to challenge Austria to 
arms. The Berlin correspondent of the Zimes, who usually 
knows the official opinion in Berlin, says the mere agreement 
to aid Prussia sufficed to rouse the pride of the Kaiser, who 
still regards the Italian Monarchy as an upstart and feeble 
structure, but that looks very much like a statement invented 
in Prussian bureaus. It is more probable that the Emperor 
discovered that the treaty, so often denied, really existed, 
and, certain of war within the year, resolved to face it before 
the spirit of his people had been worn out by delays. It is 
even possible that Francis Joseph, aware that he can at any 
moment avert war with Prussia by ceding the Duchies peace- 
fully under pretext of menace from Italy, may have chosen 
the latter as the more profitable antagonist, and seriously 
hopes to regain in the peninsula the influence he surrenders 
beyond the Maine. Be that as it may, it seems certain that 
the challenge was given and instantly accepted by the Kaiser, 
in the spirit partly of a Continental duellist who fights for a 
nutshell to show that he is brave, and partly of the head of 
an ancient and military monarchy, who must not submit to 
defiances, lest his army should cease to see in him a chief. 
An army sufficient to take the field was poured into Venetia 
so rapidly that traffic on the great Southern Railway was 
suspended by decree, an Archduke was appointed Commander- 
in-Chief, with an old General as dry nurse, and with a calm 
scientific cruelty that recalls the history of the House of 
Hapsburg, Venetia itself was paralyzed by a sudden and 
terrible conscription. The youth of the province who might 
have joined the invader, the youth of its capital who might 
have recalled the days of Manin, were seized in the night by 
soldiers, the meshes of the net were made so small that fathers 
of families were carried off with the young men, and amidst 
heartrending scenes of misery the crowds of strong men, 
guarded closely by Croats, were hurried off into the interior of 


the Empire, to keep down Hungarians for the Kaiser who is | 
| but all the few facts visible through the hail of lies appear 


about to devastate theirown land. The Imperial Government 
in this last act does but adhere to its traditions. There 
never was a Hapsburg yet, from Ferdinand the Catholic 
downwards, who could move to battle except to the music of 
women’s sobs, and this one probably does not realize the 
profound misery he is causing, the profounder hate he 
is accumulating on his House. 


restored, the artillery has been horsed, and Austria is | quarrel with Saxony. 





LS 
conquer Lombardy. On their side the Italians have not 
been idle. The recruits have been called in, and the arm 
raised to its war footing. With Naples clamouring for me 
there is little need of garrisons, and the old Piedmontess 
nucleus of the Italian army is gathering fast under La 
Marmora. The fleet has been re-equipped, and is by the last 
telegram reported at sea on its way to the head of the 
Adriatic, and the chiefs of the old volunteers are hourly ex. 
pecting the call to action. Garibaldi is sure to be present 
though, as usual, he is asking to be left as independent as if 
he were a monarch, and on the night of 30th April, after, it is, 
said, a whole night of unreported explanations, the Italian 
Parliament, true always to its policy of self-sacrifice, legally 
invested the Government with dictatorial power. Better than 
all, if it be but true, the national emergency is said to have 
brought Ricasoli away from his woods to take the helm, and 
Italy therefore has a civil ruler who can organize, who will 
fight on silently to the last, and who even in extremity will 
not buy the aid of Napoleon too dear. 

The seizure of the Venetian conscripts shows that the 
Kaiser will not surrender the province without a war, and we 
doubt if Italy, even if deserted by Prussia, which is improbable, 
will or can now recede. The strength of the opposing 
Powers is not so unequal as it is the habit in England to. 
imagine. The Austrian Government has no doubt a larger 
army, but it cannot dispense with garrisons, and cannot there- 
fore place on its frontier a force greater than that of the enemy. 
In 1859, with all Germany sympathizing, the Austrians 
never had 200,000 men in Italy, and Victor Emanuel can now 
place that force in Venetia twice. The fleets are tolerably 
equal, and the Austrian one manned chiefly by Italian sailors, 
while the finances of each are at that point which threatens. 
that requisitions will speedily take the place of purchase, 
Italy, too, fighting within her frontier. has the aid of her 
volunteers, while Austria, fighting beyond it, has nothing ex- 
cept her army and the conscript depots. Above all, the invader- 
pours into a province in which every man is a friend, every 
woman ready to be a spy, while the “invaded” defends cities 
in which every human being, from the noble who quits his 
café because an Austrian has entered it, to the child who- 
spits at her doll as “ maladetto Tedesco,” is an implacable foe.. 
Army to army, man to man, Italy may win the game if only 
the men in her army, the rank and file, are as good as the 
Austrian men. The Piedmontese are as they proved on the 
Tchernaya. The Romagnese are as they showed‘in 1849. 
But the Italians? Napoleon believed them as good as French- 
men, and better than Russians, but they are still as a national 
army under native officers, unaided by Zouaves, untried, and a 
doubt lingers still in the military mind—will they stand to be 
shot at till the enemy has retired, or they are all dead? We 
do not doubt it, believing the reproach so often cast to be just 
as baseless as the similar one thrown during our Peninsular War- 
upon the Spaniards, now known to make splendid infantry, but 
this is the doubt to be now removed. Once it has disappeared, 
once the Italians have shown that they can charge with effect 
on Austrians or face Hungarian cavalry, half their difficulties 
will disappear. The nation may still be bankrupt, still kept 
out of Rome, still perplexed with its contest with the priest- 
hood, but it will be a living nation, not to be invaded for 
conquest, to be left to live its own life a recognized member 
of the great European family. If the war produces that one 
result it will repay all the misery which it must cause, all the 
bloodshed which must precede a lasting peace. The risk, 
too, may not be so enormous as it looks. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that Italy is in motion without some secret guarantee 
from Napoleon that she shall not be conquered. It would 
not suit his policy to have a design for which France has paid 
so many lives roughly overthrown, to see Austrians back in 
Milan or Florence, to rouse against him again the inextinguish- 
able Italian hate. He may ask Sardinia as the price of aid, 
but the aid would be given, and the loss of Sardinia is not 
the loss of Italian freedom. 

On the North the prospects remain to-day as they were last 
week. There is no certainty that Prussia intends to fight, 


to point that way. Prussia still wants the Duchies, still per- 
ceives that if Italy declares war her own opportunity will at 
last have arrived, still promises to disarm if Austria will 
disarm first, and the lesser Powers. All the while she is 
arming, horses coming in steadily, and troops moving rapidly 


The fortresses have been | south-eastward, while Count von Bismark picks the necessary. 


It will be necessary to occupy Dresden, 


ready at this moment either to defend Venetia or re-| for through Dresden lies the Austrian road to Berlin, and so, 
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the Prussian Court summons Saxony | 
to disarm, and having just sold her needle guns enough to | 
equip her army, refuses to forward the machinery necessary | 
for their cartridges. The Saxon Government, which has from 
the first been heartily with the Kaiser, has of course refused | 
to obey, and the war, if accepted, will probably begin with 
a quick spring on Dresden. On the other hand, the old 
obstacle, the dislike of the King to declare war on a German 


House or to 
and he is absolute, may a 


to s : one 
standing with his people. We question the probability, almost 


the possibility, of a policy so cynical, but still the possibility 
exists, and he will be rash who, looking at the broad facts 
amidst the blinding telegrams, will say more than that Italy 
expects, desires, and is ready for war, and Prussia seems to 
expect, desire, and be ready for it too. 


Pike LD 
to avoid all difficulties, 


t the eleventh hour consider it easier 





MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE'S SISTER. 


E are an odd people. Nothing has happened sincé 1859 
\ to make it more immoral to marry a deceased wife's 
sister, or’more offensive to public sentiment, or more need- 
less to allow of the practice. The Liberal majority in Parlia- 
ment has very greatly increased, and a Bishop petitions for 
the change, and yet the measure which in that year was 
accepted by a majority of 58 on the second and 48 on the 
“third reading, was on Wednesday rejected by 174 to 155. 
Nobody is dead who was accustomed to fight for the Bill, 
and the mover did not make a much worse speech than has 
always been made, and always upon such subjects must be 
made, in the House of Commons, where the theology of deli- 
cate questions can seldom be frankly discussed. The only 
reason for such a change perceptible to the public is the 
change of leader. Lord Palmerston disapproved. the restric- 
tion, but Mr. Gladstone approves it, and hence the falling off 
in the Liberalizing votes. Certainly the change is not due to 
the force of any new arguments employed. Mr. Coleridge’s 
speech is said to be very able, but he used that everlasting 
argument from Leviticus, which, if it has any force at all, 
would, as Sir Roundell Palmer pointed out while resisting 
the Bill, make it wrong to prohibit bigamy. If the Levitical 
social law is also a moral law, binding upon Christians, what 
an injustice to inflict seven years’ penal servitude for an act 
explicitly ordered in one place, sanctioned in another, and 
tolerated all through. Jews accept Leviticus still as a living 
code, yet if a Jew “takes his handmaid”’ we sustain the wife’s 
petition for a divorce. But, says Sir Roundell Palmer, the 
majority of Englishwomen are opposed to the Bill. We 
doubt that very much, outside the circles where female 


opinion means clerical opinion just a little watered, but sup- | 


posing the proposition conceded, what then? A sentiment 
absolutely universal among women condemns the preferen- 
tial right conferred by the law upon the father to the custody 
of his child. Yet that law is not repealed, and will not be, 
though the sentiment of maternal love is at least as sacred 
as that of sisterly confidence. But, says Mr. Coleridge, the high 
moral standard of marriage prevailing in this country would be 
lowered, the relations of the wife ceasing to be the relations of 
the husband, and every wife's sister being accused of wanting 
to succeed the wife. The way in which he put this was 
curiously strong. “He was of opinion that if the law were 
permitted to pass it would be impossible for any modest mar- 
riageable woman to treat her brother-in-law as her brother. 
It was obvious that any sister-in-law putting herself in the | 
Way of succession to the place of her sister, would be properly 
told by almost every person who went near her that she was 
manifestly seeking it.” Every sister, that is, would be accused 
of wishing her sister’s death in order that she might usurp | 


her place. Mr. Coleridge must have thought he was 
talking to a jury. As a matter of fact cousins are 
often as close relatives in all respects of confidential 


intercourse as sisters, yet nobody ever accuses them when 
they stay in the house, or call the husband by his Christian 
name, of wanting either to supplant or succeed the wife. 
But, says everybody, with an accent of horror which is to us, 
we confess, absolutely unintelligible, if a man may marry his | 
wife's sister, so also he may marry his wife’s niece. Well, | 
why not? She is no more akin to him than any other of | 
the human’ family, no more kin, calculate it how you 
will, than the wife's cousin. She dves not spring from a | 


| system, Ww 


} 


play for stakes so iminense, still, it is said, exists, ; The sentiment of that relation makes marriage simply disgust- 


acrifice his Minister, betray Italy, and come to some under- | 


riage is an artificial one, having no root whatever either in 
Christ’s teaching or the horror naturalis, except so far as 
the second may prohibit marriage among affines of the 
ascending and descending degrees. So far from wanting to 
relax the stringency of any law based on either of those two 
foundations, we have repeatedly upheld the Continental 
hich prohibits the marriage of an adopting father 
with an adopted child, though there is no relationship at all. 


|ing. But the principle of human life is liberty, and unless 
Mr. Coleridge can show either that liberty ought in this 
| matter to be restricted because of a command of Christ, or of 
an universal consensus indicating a divine instinct, or of ex- 
| treme general convenience, the prohibition, even if operative 
only among one-millionth of the population, is unjust. 
Christ’s command is not pleaded, and does not exist. The 
consensus is pleaded, but is not true, the Catholic Church, 
which never claims power to disturb either a divine or 
a natural law, granting dispensations for this marriage readily, 
the Protestants of Denmark and most American States allow- 
ing it, and the Hindoos, who place all members of the same 
family within eight descents from the common ancestor under 
an absolute prohibition, allowing marriage with the wife's 
kin, nay, even extolling it, because, as the teachers of that 
cult say sardonically, ‘He who marries two sisters has only 
one mother-in-law.’ There remains only the argument of con- 
venience, and upon this but two arguments of any weight 
have ever been produced, one of them not in this debate. 

It is said sometimes to be injurious to society to legalize 
any practice morally offensive to a great number of its mem- 
bers, and there is no doubt a force of a kind in the objection. 
But then the offence must be very nearly universal, and must 
be based upon clear evidence that the practice is in se 
demoralizing to those who are offended. It is clear, for 
example, that among a community the infinite majority of 
which regarded such marriages as these as incestuous their 
permission might, for reasons it is inconvenient to state here, 
by possibility be demoralizing, and in that case the prohibition 
might justifiably be maintained. But Scotch Sabbatarianism 
is no reason for closing Scotch public gardens on Sunday, for a 
walk cannot, in the judgment of those who legislate, be demoral- 
izing to those who do not walk, and not being so, the individual 
retains his right to liberty. So with the consumption of 
alcohol. If the entire population of Great Britain except one 
man thought drinking a glass of beer a sin, they would have 
no right to prohibit that one man from drinking, unless they 
|held that the mere absence of restriction on him directly 

demoralized themselves. One would think, to read some of 
| Wednesday's speeches, that Mr. Chambers had proposed to 
|compel widowers to marry their wives’ sisters instead of 
{merely permitting them. The second objection is that when 
| the prohibition is gone a man’s wife’s sister could not very 
| well keep house for him. That objection is to a certain 
}extent valid. The cynical theory that no woman can 
modestly keep a man’s house unless she is within the 
| prohibited degrees, or very much his senior, is not uni- 
versal in England; and we question whether, laws 
notwithstanding, society would not continue to endorse 
the practice. Scotch society certainly would, if the law were 
abolished to-morrow, and so, we imagine, would Irish, the 
sentiment of the country being an infinitely stronger bond than 
law. But granting the fact, is the convenience of a few middle- 
class persons a reason for denying the rightful liberty of mil- 
lions ¢ Or is it to be weighed against a much more numerous 
series of inconveniences? It is among the poor that the in- 
| justice is chiefly felt. The wife's sister among them is often 
the only person to whom the widower can entrust his children, 
and as he cannot support her and a new wife too, he marries 
her, legally if he can, illegally if he must, the law, like all 
such laws when unsanctioned by opinion, simply producing 
needless and unjust demoralization. Except in these cases, the 
whole matter in itself is not perhaps of the importance with 
which it has been often invested, but the defeat of the Bill is 
one more proof how much we have yet to learn before we 











‘appreciate either what Christ meant by “Christian liberty,” 


or what politicians understand by the rights of minorities. 
MR. CHICHESTER FORTESCUE’S BILL. 
HE shifty and illogical course adopted by the Government 
in the late debate upon the Irish Church had given rise 





Common ancestor, the basis of the Catholic and physiologi- toa natural suspicion that the statesmanlike policy, delineated 
cal rule of prohibition. The truth is that the law which some weeks ago by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
makes affinity and consanguinity equally prohibitory of mar-/ speech upon The O'Donoghue’s amendment to the Address had 
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been at once abandoned, and that the motto of our rulers was 
to remain, as under the drowsy reign of Palmerston, “ Drift.” 
We have been agreeably undeceived. The Landlord and 
Tenant Bill, introduced on Monday night by Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue, is a proof that Government really desires to take in 
hand earnestly and courageously the difficult but necessary 
work of healing inveterate evils, the offspring of the most out- 
rageous and long-continued injustice. In this task Govern- 
ment has begun, in our opinion rightly, with the cardinal and 
fundamental malady which perplexes the social condition of 
Ireland—the vicious system of land tenure. It is this, we 
have repeatedly pointed out, which paralyzes the material 
energies of the country, which retards her in the race of civiliza- 
tion, which perpetuates and intensifies the animosities of classes, 
races, and religions, which is driving the most prosperous and 
enterprising of the labouring and farming population across the 
Atlantic, which keeps alive in the hearts of the remnant a 
bitter and vigilant hate of England. Holding these views, we 
have advocated a radical change in the existing land laws of 
Ireland, and we rejoice to see the Government at last daring 
to look the situation in the face. Mr. Fortescue’s plan, 
though very much in the nature of a compromise, and very 
far from reaching our ideal of a policy in Irish affairs, will, 
we have little doubt, do much practical good, and indirectly 
will inspire the Irish people with confidence in the good 
intentions of English Liberalism. But its intrinsic import- 
ance is little compared with its significance as a Government 
measure. It is manifestly the first immature fruit of a new 
policy. It is at once the redemption of a pledge and the 
renewal of a pledge. 

Mr. Fortescue, following eut the principle laid down by 
Mr. Gladstone that there is a broad distinction to be drawn 
between imperial questions and local questions, pointed out 
the absurdity of arbitrarily imposing institutions of precisely 
the same mould on communities differing in almost every 
social condition. In particular, he showed this policy would 
be unjust when applied to the land tenures of England and 
Treland. In England, as Adam Smith long ago pointed out, 
the mutual confidence between landlord and tenant, guaran- 
teed by the power of public opinion and by local custom, 
renders tolerable a system which is without parallel. In 
Treland is it not absurd to maintain the insecure system with- 
out the checks which control it? The object of the Govern- 
ment measure is to supply the place of these moral restraints 
by legal provisions. Surely nothing more moderate can be 
fairly asked for by any party. Mr. Fortescue was taunted by 
Lord Naas with the lack of novelty in his plan; the charge 
was true, though it is not easy to see how it bore upon 
the matter under debate. For the past quarter of a century 
repeated unsuccessful attempts have been made to settle the 
question. Mr, Sharman Crawford and Mr. Serjeant Shee 
fought a long and weary battle for some such arrangement as 
that now proposed by Ministers. Nor have all the advocates 
of a legalized Tenant Right been Liberals. Mr. Napier, late 
Irish Chancellor under Lord Derby’s Administration, prepared 
some plans in 1853, upon which was based a measure similar 
to the present Bill, which passed the Commons, but was rejected 
by the Lords. This temporary defection from Toryism on the 
part of Mr. Napier has earned him, in spite of the most ortho- 
dox conduct on other points, the unrelenting animosity of the 
Irish landed gentry. The first legislative effort was made in 
1860. It might, however, have been anticipated that Mr. 
Cardwell’s Act, passed in that year, would prove in practice 
inoperative, for not only were the borrowing and the leas- 
ing clauses complicated to an absurd extent by technicalities, 
but the very marrow of the Act—the compensation clause— 
was vitiated by a radical flaw: the tenant was bound not to 
improve without asking the permission of the landlord ; conse- 
quently improvements were never effected under the Act, 
except in the rare cases where they would have been effected 
had no Act existed, During the five years that this law has 
been upon the statute book, as a matter of fact the compen- 
sation clause has not been put in force in a single instance. 
This fact, as well as others which throw much light upon the 
state of the tenure in Ireland, was elicited by Mr. Maguire’s 
Committee, which sat towards the end of last session. As 
fast as the present leases drop, Judge Longfield, of the 
Landed Estates Court, deposed, the proprietors refuse 
to renew them, and the tenancy-at-will, which was always 
common in Ireland, is now well nigh universal. The younger 


generation of farmers are turning away indignant from this 
state of things, and are carrying their small capitals and their 
industries to the United States or Australia. 


The land is all 








ie _ 
running to pasture, large grazing farms (for which, be it Te. 
membered, yearly tenancies are quite as well suited as leases) 
are swallowing up rapidly the small tillage holdings, and if the 
landlords had their way, would continue to do so until a great 
murrain, such as has lately visited us, should lay the country 
prostrate under a calamity more appalling than the potato 
failure of 1846. 

The plea advanced by Mr. Fortescue on behalf of his Bill, 
that though the law is the same in England as in Ireland, 
yet in the former country it is practically checked by public 
opinion and the good feeling which exists between landlord 
and tenant, in our opinion hardly went so far as it might 
legitimately have been carried. It is not precisely true that 
the land-laws of England and Ireland are the same. At least 
though theoretically the same, an element is imported 
into their administration in England which does not exist in 
Ireland. This element is legally recognized local custom, 
which being established in the principal agricultural districts 
of this country, operates practically as a kind of tenant right. 
A pamphlet lately published by Mr. Jennings, an Irish gentle- 
man who has given this subject much attention, collects some 
remarkable instances of this. The facts are easily attainable; 
they are to be found in full in the “ Report of the Committee 
of the House of Commons upon Agricultural Customs, Eng. 
land (July, 1848);’ and the law, as laid down by the highest 
judicial authorities, is exhibited by Mr. Jennings in an abstract, 
and with references to several cases reported. We believe the’ 
same state of things was alluded to during Lord Dufferin’s 
examination before the Irish Tenure Committee last summer. 
No such custom has ever been recognized by an Irish court of 
law, and even the Ulster Tenant Right is enforced not by a 
legal, but by another more terrible sanction. So long ago as 
1845 a distinguished statesman said:— “In England the 
right [of compensation to the tenant for his unexhausted 
outlay] is secured not only by law, but by custom, which had 
the force of law ; that right is capable of being pleaded in a 
court of law, and compensation is awarded for improvements 
made not only without the consent of the landlord, but even 
without asking his leave for a single one of them. ...... 
The tenant, even the tenant-at-will, never asked the opinion 
of his landlord whether he should drain a particular field ;— 
he drains it. Yet on being ejected by his landlord, he can 
summon him for compensation, and the custom of the country 
compels the latter to pay the tenant. But this is neither the 
law nor the custom in Ireland, and I ask you to apply that 
by law in Ireland which by custom has the force of law in 
England.” When we recollect the obstinate and factious 
opposition which the Tories seemed on Monday night inclined 
to offer to Mr. Fortescue’s Bill, we learn not without surprise 
that the words quoted above were spoken by the present Earl 
of Derby. 

Mr. Fortescue’s Bill is, we believe, chiefly based upon a draft 
measure framed by Mr. Maguire, Mr. Dillon, and some other 
Irish members, and submitted to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer a few weeks ago. It contrasts favourably in its 
simplicity and directness with Mr. Cardwell’s cumbrous enact- 
ment, and with the imbecile mockery of legislation which 
Lord Clanricarde lately introduced into the House of Lords. 
Wherever there is a written contract it abstains from interfer- 
ing between the parties, but where no writing exists it gives 
the dispossessed tenant the right to claim compensation for 
his outlay upon the land. The amount of the claim is to be 
determined in the first instance by a general valuator appointed 
by the Commissioners of Works, from whom an appeal is given 
to the chairman of quarter sessions sitting as county court 
Judge. In point of amount the compensation is limited to 6/. per 
acre, and in point of time to forty-one years in the case of build- 
ings or reclamation, and thirty-one years in the case of other 
improvements. By another provision the leasing powersof limited 
owners are extended, and the right of distress for rent abolished, 
unless when preserved by a special agreement. This stipula- 
tion is likely to effect an immense indirect good by encourag- 
ing the landlords to establish a system of written contracts 
and to extend leaseholds. These simple provisions do not 
indeed go nearly so far as we think they might with ease and 
safety be carried, and, considering them practically useless, 
some prominent Irish politicians, notably The O'Donoghue, 
have declined to approve of the measure, With this policy 
we cannot agree. It is said that fixity of tenure and of 
rent is as far from being realized as ever, which is quite true ; 
and that the compensation clauses will in practice be vitiated 
by a system of private contracts, which is very doubtful. Pos- 
sibly under present conditions fixity of tenure is unattainable. 
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’ it has been said, “ is often the greatest foe to the 

ood;” and it would be worse than folly in grasping at the 
Fjeal to lose a small but real benefit. The Government Bill, 
imperfect as it is, is valuable, in that it pronounces authori- 
tatively in favour of the tenant’s right to the capital and 
Jabour with which he has increased the value of the land, but 
it is far more valuable as a distinct step in advance, and as 
the recognition of a new principle of policy. 


« The best,’ 








THE RIGHT TO FLY. 

NADAR, the hero of the Géant balloon, who appears to be 
M. an enthusiast in his way, has written a little work* on the 
newest of the rights of man, one of which neither Tom Paine 
nor Mr. Bright ever dreamed,—the right to fly. He takes, too, a 
yery humble standard of the rights of man, and only asserts for 
him aright to go anywhere where any of the lower animals can 
go, and does not even demand that this species of ** liberty, 
equality, and fraternity ” with the lower orders of animals should 
be exercised without the preliminary sinking of capital,—in 
itself a discriminating (or undiscriminating, as the case may be) 
differential duty in favour of the lower animals, even though, with 
this exception, we should succeed in asserting our right. Now, as 
we have succeeded, unlimited money being granted, in getting 
wherever the mole can get and wherever the fish can get, and in 
beating the fleetest animals on the surface of the earth,—so long as 
we may be allowed to choose our own racecourse and lay down 
rails along it,—M. Nadar thinks our immediate grievance is 
against the birds. Not but what, by the aid of that awkward 
appendage, a balloon, we can get, by accident as it were, 
to any point to which a bird can get, but then besides the vexation 
of so bulky an accompaniment, we have no power worth mention of 
ourselves guiding these awkward bladders, and are much in the same 
position as we should be at sea in a tub moored to an enormous 
floating buoy, and of course without rudder and without sails or 
steam power. M. Nadar has accordingly founded “a society of 
encouragement for the study of aviation, or aerial locomotion, by 
means of apparatus heavier than the air,” or, as it might better be 
called, a society for encouraging competition with birds,—and in 
the little book before us he expectorates a hundred or two bitter 
aphorisms, some ingenious and some empty, but all rather inter- 
jectional, and but very few ‘‘ touching the crisis vitally,” at those 
scientific men who think it scientifically impossible that man could 
ever fly. Madame George Sand has furnished M. Nadar with a 
rather pompous little preface, in which the only notable expres- 
sion is a rather happy one for the men who love to 
popularize abstract truths,—‘‘ardent vulgarizers” she calls 
them, not scornfully, but respectfully. On the whole this little 
volume, though it has its acute points, shows a very large pro- 
portion of volume to mass of thought, the volume itself being very 
small and the matter almost infinitesimal,—in fact, resembles 
too much a small intellectual model of M. Nadar’s own Géant 
balloon,—the equivalent to the hydrogen gas being a very large 
assortment of fine words of vague and rather volatile meaning. 
Take this nonsensical assertion, for instance, that “ an object 
must be HEAVIER than the air (or more dense) to exercise an 
action upon the air, to command the air—in the same way as, 
in every order of things, it is indispensable to be the strongest 
in order not to be beaten.” M. Nadar might just as well say 
that a ship must be heavier than the sea in order to com- 
mand the sea, ‘that is, must be the strongest in order not 
to be beaten,” or that the sea must be heavier than the 
wind in order to command the winl, or that the heavier the 
wrestler the more certain of victory,—a maxim which would have 
proved the folly of David in not wearing Saul’s armour because 
he could barely lift it. M. Nadar has also very funny ideas 
about weight. He remarks, truly enough, that “a skater of ordi- 
nary weight, say ten stone, is supported by ice of from two to 
four inches’ thickness. Gliding along with all the celerity due to 
the force of impulsion, he arrives at a crevice where the ice is 
not more than half an inch thick, and passes over it again and 
again without having cracked it—how much do the ten stone of 
our skater weigh upon the crevice? How often, in America 
especially, have suspension bridges been seen to give way through 
a train stationing upon them,—bridges which had till then sup- 
ported without budging the passage of thousands of fast trains 
heavily laden?” and thence deduces these vaguely expressed but 
Wildly false propositions :—‘ Like all other physical laws, the 
law of weight is not an absolute, but a relative law. According 





* The Right to Fly. By Nadar, translated by James Spence Harry, with a preface 
by George Sand. London: Cassell, Petter, aud Galpin. = 


to the different circumstances of its constitution, its action, and 
its medium, the same body that weighs at one moment does not 
weigh at another moment.” M. Nadar evidently does not appre- 
ciate the fact that a given weight or pressure will be sustained for 
a second or half a second by a much less resisting power than 
is needed to sustain it for many seconds or minutes. An ex- 
press train or skater at full speed is supported during a given 
time by the resisting force of all the various bases on which it or he 
rests during that time, while the same train or skater at rest 
presses constantly against the same supply of resisting force. M. 
Nadar might just as well conclude that weight varies from time 
to time because a succession of men, relieving each other at inter- 
vals of a second, can bear a burden for hours together which 
would crush any one man in a second and a half. 

But we need not quarrel with M. Nadar for his scientific ideas. 
He is clearly quite right in arguing that in the abstract, as 
almost all flying creatures are considerably heavier than the air, 
even with their lungs inflated, and support themselves in it, not as 
ships swim in water by virtue merely of their lighter specific gravity, 
but by mechanical action, it is easy to conceive man with an appara- 
tus that might support him in theair. M. Nadar has, indeed, some 
odd notions which appear to mean, if they mean anything, that 
weight is a positive advantage for flying (instead of a difficulty 
to be overcome), so long as the muscular or locomotive power 
increases more rapidly than in proportion to the weight. Yet 
he is apparently right in saying that the scientific men have 
exaggerated the force expended by birds in keeping themselves in 
the air, when they say, for instance, that ‘‘ man does not possess 
the ninety-second part of the strengjh spent by a bird to sustain 
itself in the air,” which M. Nadar remarks is equivalent to saying 
that a goose exerts the force of four men for its slowest flight. And 
however unlikely it may be that we shall learn to fly under M. 
Nadar’s directions, there can be no doubt that the thing is con- 
ceivable enough, though the difficulty in getting powerful wind- 
mill apparatuses for beating theeair which should weigh but little 
themselves, and not require any considerable expenditure of human 
strength to keep them working, is vastly more formidable than M. 
Nadar thinks it. Whatever we may consider his chance of success, 
however, it is amusing to consider with him some of the results of 
that success however improbable :— 

“From all the points of the world I see man rising with the promptness 
of electricity, soaring in the air, and descending like a bird when and 
where he wishes. Books relate that people formerly travelled on roads 
of iron in horrible boxes with intolerable slowness, and exposed to 
insupportable annoyances. .... <A frightful lacing motion backwards 
and forwards shook the traveller from his departure till his arrival ; 
and a dinning chorus of chains, wood, and shivering windows was the 
funereal music accompaniment of those unpleasant trains. During the 
long journey the dust entered through the air-holes of those cruel 
boxes in such quantities as to cover the unfortunate traveller with its 
stifling winding-sheet. At that time a voyage was a fearful trial, not 
undertaken with anything like cheerfulness. Who would believe that man 
had only to will in order to deserve the aerial routes which now appear 
to us so charming, and that he preferred suffering for many ages such 
Those poor people used to think that 
they had made a great progress because they travelled somewhat faster 
on their roads of iron than in their carriages drawn by horses, which 
were the beginning of all locomotion. They endeavoured to console 
themselves with certain statistical returns, which seemed to prove that 
the number of road accidents was somewhat diminished. Let it be 
noted, en passant, that they had not even been able to discover the 
equivalent of our parachutes! Their statistics were perhaps tolerably 
correct, but when an accident did happen, what disastrous results! 
Hundreds of people crushed, burnt, annihilated, through a mere trifle 
having been placed across one of their pitiful roads! How different 
from our aerial voyages, without shocks, without concussions, and free 
from noise, dust, fatigue, and danger !” 


M. Nadar naturally sees the couleur-de-rose side of flying, 
but whenever parliament has,to discuss the “right to fly,” it 
would, if the right were to be a popular right at least, natu- 
rally take into account the opposite side,—especially the vari- 
ous difficulties which such a right would present to the execu- 
tion of the law. Only consider, if flying became easy and 
cheap, what difficulties would be presented to the police and 
the revenue officers. M. Nadar might say that a flying police 
would still be even with flying criminals, but we think there he is 
mistaken. If many a bird can fly at least 2,000 or 3,000 miles with- 
out resting, as we believe it can, and elderly gentlemen given to 
embonpoint are likely, as M. Nadar believes, to have the 





advantage of birds in direct proportion to their weight, 
it would be an exceedingly easy matter to rob a Vienna 
bank one evening and perch in Jerusalem the next. The law 
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of alibi would immediately fall into the most terrible con- 
fusion. ‘The mere differences of longitude would be enough to 


puzzle ordinary juries as to the time at which the burglar’s 
presence many hundred miles away could be proved. A man 
might easily murder a person in St. Petersburg, and his continuous 
presence in London be sworn to from half an hour before the 
murder was committed up to half an hour after. [Imagine having to 
require ordinary jurymen to understand questions of longitude so 
far as they affect time! Then as to the mere protective function 
of the law,—the same number of detectives as we have at present 
would certainly not be able to protect a thousand times the number 
of assailable points from the same number of burglars as we have at 
present. All the attic windows would in this case be as available 
for burglary as any other, aud unprotected females might waken 
any night to finda number of stout-winged ruffians with crapes 
over their faces perched comfortably on their window-sill, and 
engaged in taking out a pane of glass. The Briggs railway-carriage 
murder gave no trouble at all to the police compared to that which 
they would have in identifying a Miiller who might shoot a flying 
Briggs with a Minié rifle from a height rather greater than a lark’s, 
any fine morning, and then disappear to his ‘* bright home in the 
rising sun.” What would be the use of a perfect rookery of police- 
men flying after him? There would be no trace in the air of the 
direction he had taken ; and to fly in all directions at once would 
take a population composed solely of flying police. [Even if seen 
as he started off, imagine the difficulty of chasing the criminal 
through soppy rain clouds, where he would soon throw off the 
scent. ‘Then the colicction of Customs’ revenue would clearly 
become impossible. ‘Thrifty housekeepers would fetch their own 
groceries from China or Demerara, and of course pass the frontier 
at night about a mile and a half above the surface of the earth. 
Even direct taxation would be difficult. We suppose we should 
still feed fixed abodes,—nests of some sort,—as birds themselves do 
not sleep on the wing,—but how to find the nest at the right time? 
how to enforce a summons on a person who might have slept in 
Jamaica yesterday and expect to be in Hong Kong to-morrow ? 
Again, clearly parents would give up all hope of restrain- 
ing from elopement by force, if wings became cheap and manage- 
able. And what would European general officers say to the 
science of war, if a flight of light alary (we suppose it would 
be called) from any distance, however incalculable, might turn 
their flank at any moment? As for the naval service, it would 
clearly become intpossible, if any sailor ordered to the mast- 
head as a punishment might go up to the zenith by preference. 
Clearly railway companies, steam navigation companies, cab- 
men, horsedealers, and we know not who else, would in the 
strongest manner object to M. Nadar’s “ right to fly.” We have 
no doubt that if the law could prevent it, not only Conservatives, 
but many times the number of Liberal ‘lroglodytes who voted 
against Reform, would yote—even with passion—against M. Nadar's 
** right to fly.” Why democracy, or any other conceivable politi- 
cal change, would produce a revolution absolutely infinitesimal in 
its effect, even in its political effect, to the admission of M. 
Nadar’s ‘‘right to fly!” Fortunately, however, for society M. 
Nadar’s difficulty is not that of establishing ‘the right to fly,” 
but of establishing the power; and we are not sure whether 
rational persons, not anxious for bewildering revolution, will wish 
M. Nadar to succeed in inventing any cheap and easy flying 
apparatus. 





WHAT ENGLISHMEN BEST LIKE TO BE. 

ay IAT is really the best external position, the position 

securing the largest amount of enjoyment and possible 
usefulness attainable by an Englishman in the present age? The 
question was started the other day among a group of literary men, 
all doing nothing with the eager interest characteristic of the 
class when engaged in that occupation, and each was called on to 
tell his ideal as honestly as he c@uld. The replies, all intensely 
characteristic, were all a little bizarre. ‘The position of a con- 
stitutional king,” said one, who will be recognized by many from 
the sentence, ‘‘is the best conceivable, great wealth, great re- 
spect, indefinite possibilities of usefulness, and enormous power, to 
be attained without observation, or responsibility, or exertion, ex- 
cept in chat.” ‘ Well,” said another, ‘I'd rather be Speaker, 
live at the centre of things, hear everything, see everything, and 
have nothing serious to do but sit and look dignified for half the 
year.” ‘* Pooh!” said a third, *‘ Varden’s berth is better than 
the Speakership. The librarian of the House of Commons may 
hear as much as he likes, and as little, and do and leave undone 
pretty much as he chooses. It is a literary hermitage in the cen- 
tre of the world.” “I agree with Lever’s eternal proposition,” 





said the fourth, that “there never has been, and never will be 
again in the world, a position so good as that of a British Peer 
with 40,0001, a year.” “Give me 400. a year,” said the fifth 
“ with nothing to do, and cultivation enough to enjoy doing it.” 
That's piggish,” said the sixth, “the best position would be 
Editor of the Times, with no night-work.” And the seventh 
summed up by demanding with brief alliterative compactness, a 
‘“‘marquisate and a million.” ‘These are all the ideals of men of a 
peculiar habit of life, men to whom life without politics of with any 
fierce or continuous labour would be almost equally distasteful, and 
it would be a curious experiment to apply the same test to a score of 
the average middle class. ‘They would all, says somebody who hag 
a tendency to believe in Matthew Arnold, ask to be millionaires? 
Not two of the twenty. Thoroughly occupied Englishmen hunger 
no doubt for money, but they thirst still more for rest, and of the 
two wants thirst is always the stronger, always the one first grati- 
fied. ‘Thirst kills while hunger merely exhausts. A wuillion js 
very apt to bring with it as much work ag a post, and more people 
are afraid both of responsibility and of the absence of external 
stimulus to exertion than cynics are willing to allow. English. 
men all talk as if they preferred work to idleness, but unless they 
belong to the creative order, we never see them do any except for 
some object other than the work itself. High rank, too, is not to 
such men so attractive as their absurd reverence for its possessors 
would seem to indicate. Some rank might be pleasant, but to men 
who are neither born to it, nor have seen it for years in the far 
distance,—as an Attorney-General, for instance, sees it, so clearly 
that when he buys land he pays more for places with pleasant 
names—high rank would be simply a bore, would involve tog 
complete a “solution in the continuity ” of their past lives. Sway 
is a passion with most strong men, but then at heart they all want 
to rule by volition, as the Caesars once did, and Sultans do still, 
not by persuasion, or influence, or hard work, and this is the one 
position which in the nineteenth century and among English- 
speaking people is absolutely unattainable. It is possible to 
be Premier or President, not possible to be Haroun al Raschid, or 
even Napoleon. ‘The crave for luxury, the state of feeling which 
was painted by Ben Jonson in the Alchemist, probably exists as of 
old, but people either keep it quiet or confuse it with the desire for 
rest, or more frequently interfuse into it a desire for intellectual 
luxuriousness which materially changes its character. Sybaritism 
is as possible as ever to the rich, if they really desired it as for 
instance they desire distinction, and if the passion were very strong 
we should have more Sybarites, more men of the Oriental type 
living the life which ‘‘ Ouida ” this week tries to paint in Chandos, 
and Disraeli did paint in the Young Duke and a chapter or 
two of Alroy, but which has scarcely been lived since the 
Crillons and Montmorencies were swept from their high seats. The 
last specimens left must be sought in Vienna and St. Petersburg, 
though the type may, and probably will, reappear one day in 
tropical America. Ease and a leisure full of the world, but not 
worried by it, are far more sought than those great positions 
of which undergraduates dream day-dreams full of romance, and 
heroism, and success, and the incessant toil which at forty seems a 
drawback to any career however promising. 

‘Lhe majority of English middle-class men, if they shaped their 
thoughts in words, would allow that certain conditions are essential 
to make a perfect external ideal. First an estate, so that they 
may live when they please in the country among trees and verdure, 
away from the roar and the press, and eight letter deliveries a day, 
yet may plunge in again, when the humour suits them, almost at 
will. ‘The estate should be big enough to give some occupation, 
some patronizing relation to many men, some possibility of ex- 
periment, and waste, and luxury, and yet not involve much res- 
ponsibility or the necessity foran incessant change of residence. 
There should be some rank, not too high, not so high that an invi- 
tation may alter permanently the social grade of the invited, but 
high enough to establish some claim to social deference, to ensure 
social equality with all men without pushing, to marry anybody 
without remark, to impose on servants, to act as a gilt label when 
travelling abroad, to place its possessor among the class which 
has not to be inquired about. ‘Then, too, there should be some 
influence on politics—not much, but enough to give the wisher a 
place in them, aright to take part if he sees cause, a hearing when 
he mentions them at table or in public, a recognition, however 
slight, from governing people, and a possibility of being influential 
in his degree while he sits quiet. Too high rank is a bore, 
but to see that any line of action is impossible for want of 
rank is also a bore, one to be avoided when wishing for 
an ideal. Well, there is one position in England whieh 
secures just those essentials,—that of a country baronet with 
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twelve thousand a year in land and a seat for his division of 
his county. That we deliberately believe to be the most 
comfortable position—we do not say the best or noblest —but 
the one with the greatest means of enjoyment and usefulness 
without overwork now attainable among mankind, the position 
most nearly resembling the latent ideal of the average Englishman. 
It includes most things, from possibilities of high spiritual culture 
to possibilities of good cooking, admits most things from life as 
Premier to life as a farmer, and demands nearly nothing. It is 
the beau ideal of English life. 

The only man we ever knew who had it was a hypochondriac 
who would have given it all for one hour of healthy labour as a 


hodman. 





THE BERESFORDS. 
HE Beresfords spring from the midland counties of England, 
Erdeswick, in his Survey of Staffordshire, speaking of the 
rivers, says, ‘‘ Dove, then, takes his beginning at the ‘Three Shires 
Mear, where the very spring stands between Cheshire, Derbyshire, 
aud Staffordshire, and so holds on his course through a moun- 
tainous wild country, and hath neither gentleman’s house nor 
good town. For until it be passed the mountain country, the 
bank is not of the estimation I have before spoken of, being very 
narrowly pent in with mountains, so that the name of the bank for 
a good space is called Narrow Dale ; in the end thereof a gentle- 
man hath his seat, the place and the man having both the name 
of Beresrorp.” ‘This is the cradle of the Beresford family. It 
lies in the parish of Alstonfield, in Staffordshire, and hence the 
Beresfords spread into branches in the counties of Derby, Notting- 
ham, Kent, Lincoln, and the City of London. ‘The Kentish 
line moved into Ireland, and there attained ultimately the 
Marquisate of Waterford. ‘This Staffordshire seat is said to have 
been originally called **‘ BerErorp,” and the 4th of October, 1087, 
Ist of William Rufus, is the date assigned at which Joun pr 
Beresrorp, or BeERrEeFoRD, is said to have been seized of the pro- 
perty. We are not aware of the authority on which this very 
exact date rests, and therefore can only remark that it is a 
year before the formation of the Domesday Survey, which is 
-our first great authority in such matters, and which is entirely 
silent on this matter. Old deeds are spoken of, but until they are 
produced in detail it is impossible to judge of such pretensions in 
days when surnames derived from places are such doubtful guides 
as to the identity of family successions. ADEN, however, appears to 
have been Lord of Beresford in the 8th, 16th, and 17th of Edward 
If. Between him and John, the alleged founder, the pedigrees 
place five generations—Hugh, Aden, John, Hugh, and John. 
John, said to be the son of the Aden of Edward II.’s time, was 
lord of the same place in the 18th and 21st of Edward ILI, and is 
said to have been succeeded by a son, John, in the same reign and 
that of Richard II. Among the /nquisitions occur several persons 
bearing the name of BerEForp, as Henry, the son of Humfrid de 
Bereford, in the 19th and 20th of Edward I., a William de Bere- 
ford and Margaret his wife in the 29th of Edward I., and a 
Richard de Bereford in the 26th of Edward I., but there is nothing 
to connect them with the Beresfords or Berefords above mentioned, 
and they may be derived from an entirely different ‘‘ Bereford,” 
which occurs among the places in Norfolk in Domesday Book. 
We must, however, give the genealogy of these early Beresfords 
‘with some reserve, as not quite satisfactorily authenticated. John 
Beresford of Beresford (said to have been the son of the John of 
Richard II.’s reign) in 1411 (13th of Henry IV.) gave to his son, 
Aden, all his estate in Alstonfield, together with the office of one 
of the foresters of Malbonfrith forest, with housebote, heybote, 
and common of pasture there for 13 cows and a bull, 13 mares and 
a horse, and 13 sows and a boar, to hold to him and his heirs 
at the rent of 2d. By his wife, Cicely, he had two sons, 
and was succeeded by his son, John, who lived in the reign 
of Henry VL., and in the Ist of Edward IV. granted all his lands 
in the counties of Stafford and Derby to John, Lord Audley, and 
‘other trustees, probably to avoid forfeiture in those dangerous 
times. We should also hence infer that this John Beresford 
was a Lancastrian in his politics. In 1474 he settled an estate on 
his son John and Margaret his wife, on their marriage. Ie died 
the next year, and had four sons, of whom the eldest, John, 
succeeded him at Beresford ; the second, Tuomas, is the ancestor 
of the Marquis of Waterford. ‘The elder line continued at 
Beresford down to the reign of James I., when Edward Beresford 
died in 1620, leaving an only child, Olive, who married Sir John 


Stanhope, of Elvaston (ancestor of the Earl of Harrington), but | 





by marriage to Charles Cotton, and was the mother of Charles 
Cotton, the poet, Isaak Walton’s friend. Walton celebrates 
Beresford as being “on the margin of one of the finest rivers for 
trout and grayling in England ;” and with this panegyric on their 
old family seat we leave this, the elder branch, of the Beresfords, 
and return to Thomas Beresford, the younger brother, who was 
seated at Newton Grange and Bentley, in the county of Derby, in 
the reigns of Henry VI. and Edward IV. 

Ile took part in the French wars, and is reported to have 
mustered a troop of horse, composed of his sons, with his 
and their servants. On his monument it is said that he 
had sixteen sons and five daughters by Agnes, his wife, 
daughter and heiress of Robert Hassal, Esq., of Arclwyd, in 
the county of Chester, and that he died on the 23rd of March, 
1474. This date raises a doubt as to whether there has not been some 
confusion between the two John Beresfords, his father and brother. 
James Beresford, the sixteenth son of Thomas Beresford, was 
an LL.D., Canon Residentiary of Lichfield, and Vicar of 
Chesterfield and Warkworth. He founded two fellowships and 
two scholarships in St. John’s College, Cambridge, in the 11th 
of Henry VUI., leaving 400/. for their maintenance, which the 
College laid out in lands then bringing in 20/. a year. 
Ilumphrey, seventh son of ‘Thomas Beresford, was seated at New- 
ton Grange. Ile had two sons, the second of whom, George, was 
of Newton Grange, and was Steward of Nottingham. Michael, his 
elder son, was an officer in the Court of Wards, and was seated 
at Oxford, and the Squirires, in the parish of Westerham, in Kent, 
(which afterwards passed to the Warde family), where he was 
living in 1574. Lis third son, ‘Tristram Beresrord, is the founder 
of the Irish Beresfords. Ie came into Ireland as the manager of 
the Corporation of Londoners, called the Society of the New 
Plantation in Ulster (in the county of Derry), in the reign of 
James I. ‘Tristram Beresford settled at Coleraine, in Londonderry 
county, and was succeeded there by his son, Tristram, who repre- 
sented the county in the Parliament of 1661. He had three grants 
of lands under the Acts of Settlement, and on the 5th of May, 
1665, was created a baronet. Ie died January 15th, 1674. His 
eldest son and survivor, Sir Randal Beresford (second Baronet) 
was M.P. for Coleraine in the first Parliament after the Restora- 
tion. Ile died in October, 1681, and was succeeded by his eldest 
surviving son, Sir Tristram Beresford (third Baronet), who was 
born in 1669. Ile was attainted by James II.’s Catholic Parlia- 
ment in 1689, and commanded a regiment of foot in William's 
forces. By his will, made on March 4th, 1699, he left to his four 
daughters 1,400/., 900/., 8501, and 850/., respectively. He died June 
16th, 1701. Ue married, in February, 1688, when he was only nine- 
teen years of age, Nichola Sophia, youngest daughter and coheiress of 
Hugh Hamilton, Baron of Glenawly, and left by her, besides the 
four daughters already alluded to, one son, Marcus (baptized July 
27, 1694). In April, 1704, Lady Beresford was married a second 
time to Lieutenant-General Richard Gorges (baptized March 2, 
1663), and she died February 23, 1714, Sir Marcus Beresford 
(fourth Baronet) was M.P. for Coleraine in the reign of George L, 
till raised to the Peerage on November 4, 1720, as Baron Beres- 
ford, of Beresford, in county Cavan, and Viscount of the county of 
Tyrone. The cause of this election was his marriage, July 16, 
1717, to the Lady Catherine Porn, daughter and heiress of James, 
Earl of Tyrone, who died on the 19th of August, 1704, in the 
thirty-cighth year of his age. We have given these last dates with 
some particularity, because they form a curious commentary on 
the famous Beresford ghost story, in which James Poer, Earl of 
‘Tyrone, figures as the ghost, and Lady Beresford, who remarried 
General Gorges, as the ghost-seer. It is to be observed that 
Crabbe has founded on it his tale of Lady Barbara aud the Ghost, 
but it is stated in a note in his son's edition of his works that 
the poet derived the story from a Wiltshire friend, and that it was 
very popular in that county. The gist of the story is that Lady 
Beresford and Lord Tyrone were educated together in infidel 
views, from which they were unable to emancipate their minds, 
However, they agreed finally that the one who died first should 
appear to the other, if possible, if there were another life 
beyond the grave. Lord ‘Tyrone is said accordingly to have 
so appeared the night of his death to Lady Beresford, to 
have confirmed the existence of a God and a future state, to 
have prophesied the birth of her son, Marcus Beresford, and the 
death soon afterwards of Sir Tristram, her husband, her second 
marriage—to be attended with great misery, aud her death in the 
forty-seventh year of her age in childbed. The ghost gave several 
tokens by which she was to be convinced of the reality of the 
apparition, but we meed not trouble our readers with these. Of 


leaving only a daughter, Olive, this second heiress carried Beresford | course the story, like a good ghost story (which it is almost a 
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pity to explode), makes all these events turn out exactly in 
accordance with the ghost’s predictions, the lady falling in love 
at a mature age with the young son of a clergyman with whom 
she became intimate, and marrying him, to her own lasting 
misery. She discloses the story on the day of her death,—her 
forty-seventh birthday,—a fatal day which she had vainly hoped 
she had escaped, owing to a mistake as to the year of her 
birth. Of course a glance at the preceding dates is sufficient to 
destroy this celebrated story (as respects the Poer-Beresfords) 
most completely, though we are rather loth to perform the exe- 
cutioner’s work. Marcus Beresford was born in 1694, ten years 
before Lord Tyrone’s death, and Lady Beresford was married 
again in April, 1704, four months before Lord Tyrone’s death. 
Her second husband was then a man of forty-one, instead of a 
mere youth, was six years older than her first husband, and 
four years older than herself. The lover of ghost stories must 
rest content with the hope that the story may be true of some 
Wiltshire family. 
Sir Marcus Beresford, Viscount Tyrone, on the 18th of July, 
1746, was raised to his father-in-law’s title of Earl of Tyrone, 
thus succeeding to the honours of a family, the PozRs, Powers, 
or De LA Poers, whose ancestor; Sir Roger la Poer, accompanied 
Earl Strongbow to Ireland, and is highly praised by Giraldus 
Cambrensis, and who, long settled at CuURRAGHMORE, in 
Waterford county, were created Barons la Poer of that place 
in 1535 (the district around Curraghmore being then popularly 
called Power County), and in 1673 were raised to the earldom 
of Tyrone. They were one of the greatest of the old Anglo-Irish 
families, and the accession of their estates, and family, and heredi- 
tary influence opened up a new career to the Beresfords, who from 
country gentlemen now rose,into the class of great landowners and 
peers. They have for generations been leaders of the Orange 
or Protestant ascendancy party in Ireland, and during the palmy 
days of that réyime managed to appropriate a large amount 
of good things for the members of their family. Not remarkable 
in general for great ability, they have been pertinacious and 
astute as political schemers, and if they have not displayed any 
brilliant talents, they have kept above the level of insignificant 
stupidity. In other respects their history is that of most great 
Irish families, which would gratify the lovers of personal scandal 
much more than those who are desirous of tracing family 
peculiarities. Marcus, the first Earl of Tyrone of the family, 
died April 4, 1763. He had seven sons, of whom the three eldest 
died young. The fourth, George de la Poer Beresford, succeeded as 
second Earl of Tyrone. John, the fifth son, became a Commis- 
sioner of the Revenue, and was M.P. for Waterford in the Irish 
and Imperial Parliaments and a Privy Councillor. He was a 
great leader of the Orange Irish Tory or Protestant party, and 
came strongly into collision with the Whig Lord-Lieutenants. 
His second son, George, became Bishop of Kilmore; William, the 
seventh son of the first Lord Tyrone, became Archbishop of 
Tuam in 1795, and in 1812 was created Baron Decies, the last 
Earl of Tyrone of the Poer family having been also Viscount 
Decies. The Dowager Countess of Tyrone established her right 
to the barony of La Poer, and survived under that title till 1769, 
when it descended to her son George, the second Earl of Tyrone. 
On August 28, 1786, this nobleman obtained the dignity of a British 
peer as Baron Tyrone of Haverfordwest, Pembrokeshire, and on 
August 19, 1789, he was created Marquis of Waterford in the Irish 
Peerage. Hedied December 3rd, 1800. His eldest son died before 
him, and he was succeeded by his second son, Henry, second Mar- 
quis of Waterford. The third son, Lord John George, became 
Archbishop of Armagh. The second Marquis of Waterford 
married Susannah, only daughter and heiress of George, second 
Earl of Tyrconnel. He died July 16, 1826, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son, Henry, third Marquis, notorious at one time 
for his eccentric and somewhat lawless proceedings, but in later 
years an excellent resident landlord. He was killed by a fall 
from his horse, March 29, 1859; and there is a wild story, firmly 
believed in by persons of education, as well as by all the common 
people in the neighbourhood of his Irish seat, that he has been met 
with on horseback since his death by one of his old hunting 
cronies, and prophesied to him (truly) that he and several others 
would, before the year was expired, be all hunting again together 
in the next world. We have neither the means nor the will to 
spoil this second Beresford ghost story, and our putting it into 
circulation in print may perhaps be accepted as some atone:nent 
for our demolition of the former one. ‘The Marquis was succeeded 
by his uncle, John, fourth Marquis of Waterford, a clergyman, who 
is the present peer. Dr. Marcus Beresford, second son of the 
Bishop of Kilmore, is the Archbishop of Armagh aud Primate of 


Ireland, who died last Sunday, so that the Beresfords cannot com- 
plain of not having a tolerable share of dignities, both civil and 
ecclesiastical. An illegitimate son of the first Marquis, William 
Carr Beresford, was the well known Marshal Beresford of Penin- 
sular renown, created Baron and Viscount Beresford, who died 
without issue in 1854. 


TROUBLE IN WASHINGTON. 
[From OUR SPECIAL CoRRESPONDENT. ] 
Washington, April 13, 1866. 
IMMEDIATELY after writing my letter of the 6th April, I started 
for the capital, and therefore did not mention in it the passage of 
the Civil Rights’ Bill over the President’s veto in the Senate, 
which took place at 6 o’clock of that day. This was rather a sur- 
prise, it having generally supposed that in that body the Bill 
would fail to receive the necessary two-thirds vote. The Radi- 
cal Senator who was looked for from New Jersey in place of the 
Conservative Senator Stockton (declared just before not entitled 
to his seat) did not come. None came, an election having been 
prevented in the New Jersey Legislature. But it was supposed 
that Senator Morgan of New York would sustain the veto, 
in which case Senator Dixon of Connecticut, although yet 
very feeble, would have gone to the Senate Chamber to 
sustain the veto. But Mr. Morgan decided to stand by 
the Bill, for which he had voted on its first passage, and sent 
word that he should do so to Mr. Dixon, who consequently 
remained at home; and the Bill passed therefore by a vote of 33 
to 15, three more than two-thirds. Yet the Bill was saved by 
one vote, for if Mr. Morgan had voted against it, Mr. Dixon 
would have done so too, and the nays would then have been 17 
and the ayes but 32, two less than the necessary two-thirds, It 
is somewhat remarkable that it was by the loss of a single vote, 
that of New Jersey, that the ordinance, proposed by Jefferson, 
providing that after the year 1802 there should be “ neither slavery 
not involuntary servitude” in any State to be formed from the 
territory of the United States, failed to pass the Continental 
Congress of 1784. But if the Civil Rights’ Bill was saved by a 
single vote in the Senate, there were votes, and plenty to spare in 
the House, where it was passed on Monday by 122 to 41, only one 
less than three-fourths. I was present on this occasion, which was 
one of much interest, but which was not, until the Bill was 
declared a law, accompanied by any, even the slightest, manifes- 
tation of excitement. The galleries, which entirely surround 
the floor of the House, are very deep, were closely packed 
with a crowd composed of people of all conditions of life. 
Many negroes were present, but they were chiefly in the 
many doorways and passages. But for the crowd, there would 
have been no reason to suppose that the proceedings were expected 
to be of unusual interest. Neither impatience nor excitement of 
any kind appeared, either among the members or the spectators. 
The latter sat perfectly still, exchanging remarks under breath once 
in a while upon what passed upon the floor, the former went about 
their work in the most businesslike manner. After the House had 
gone through with the order of the day, the Bill was called up 
and the previous question demanded, and the demand sustained. 
Then the Democrats attempted the process which I have before 
described as filibustering. ‘They moved to lay the Bill upon the 
table. The motion was decided to be out of order by the Speaker, 
but was afterwards admitted and lost. Then it was moved that 
when the House adjourned it adjourned to Thursday, which motion 
was lost. Mr. Eldridge then moved that the House adjourn, 
and demanded the yeas and nays, to which the House con- 
sented. ‘The intention, when filibustering is attempted, is to 
keep up this sort of thing until the other side is wearied out, 
and makes some compromise. But it was plain enough in 
this case that it was a very weak device, very poor fool- 
ing indeed, and Mr. Eldridge, evidently a little ashamed of 
himself, said before the question was taken, ‘“‘ Mr. Speaker, I 
withdraw my motion,” adding, as he sat down, ‘‘ Let them go it 
if they can.” Whereupon they did ‘go it” most effectually, as 
I have said above, the question on the Bill being immediately 
taken by yeas and nays. Thus far nothing could have been 
calmer, and except the crowd, which was now increased on the 
floor by the coming in of many senators, more common-place 
than the whole spectacle. But when the Speaker said, “I do, 
therefore, by the authority of the Constitution of the United 
States, declare that an Act to protect all persons in the United 
States in their civil rights and furnish means of their own vindi- 





cation has become a law,” it was like putting fire to powder. 
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The human mass exploded with applause. Something between 
a cheer and a roar went up from all parts of the louse, except 
that part of the floor where the forty one dissentients sat ; for the 
members themselves joined heartily in this violation of order, and 
Mr. Sumner (who had come in a minute or two before from the 
Senate Chamber), and Mr. Stevens, after indulging: in a rousing 
cheer, shook hands in warm congratulation. ‘The ladies waved their 
Ikerchiefs and some reports say that hats were thrown up, but 
my seat commanded a full view of the whole House, and as I kept 
perfectly quiet and looked on, I am sure that this was not done. 
‘There was ouly the prolonged cheer taken up again and again, so 
that it seemed to surge from one side of the House to the other. 
If there were any hisses, they were unheard, but there probably 
were none; for it being quite certain that the Bill would pass, ouly 
those went into the galleries to whom its passage would be accept- 
able. ‘The Speaker made no attempt to control this tumult, as the 
Ilouse was about to adjourn, and taking the question amid the 
uproar he declared the House adjourned, and the assembly which 
had decided and witnessed the decision of so momentous, so sharply 
debated, and so profoundly agitating a question, had in ten 
minutes scattered itself quietly over Washington, each one going 
The subject was uppermost in all 


hant 


to his work or his pleasure. 
thoughts, however, that day. 
the office at my hotel, 1 heard the clerk in charge call out to a 
negro waiter, ‘I say, you, Civil Rights, look sharp there.” 


“Yes, Sar,” answered Sambo, recognizing his new nickname, | 


and bounding off upon his errand. On this same day (Monday) 
the Senators who had on the previous Saturday voted for the Bill 


received each one of them a pretty bouquet; Senator Foster, | 
President of the Senate, and Senator ‘Trumbull, the author of the | 


Bill, getting a basket each, the flowers being accompanied in 
every instance by a card, on which was written, ‘* We exercise the 
civil right to express our gratitude.” ‘They were from the negroes 
in Washington, and although it is said that the hint came from 
white men, who manage all these affairs with an eye to effect and 
picturesqueness, still this does*not in the least detract from the 
gracefulness of the action; and the foreign exotic character of the 
proceeding, while it is calculated to awaken reflection upon the 
character of the element which seems about to be introduced into 
this nationality, is for that very reason against the supposition 
that the tribute was not spontaneous. 

And now what is to be the effect of the passage of this Bill over 
the veto. It is only the sixth that has been so passed since the 
formation of our Government, and the preceding five were com- 
paratively of very small importance ; bills concerning canals and 
the like matters of administrative detail. This is the first dircet 
issue between a Congress and a President upon a fundamental 
constitutional question, which has not been settled by a compro- 
mise of some kind. Under ordinary circumstances even such an 
issue would not be of the gravest importance, would not involve 
peril to the State. The President is made by the Constitution a 
part of the legislature of the country, as well as its chief executive, 


and his exercise of his function by disapproval, and the subsequent | 
exercise by Congress of its prescribed function in the setting aside | 


of that approval, is merely the nominal working of constitutional 
government. But the present condition of affairs is at least sufli- 
ciently abnormal to give the opposition, who deny, not the wisdom 
and the expediency of the measures of the majority, but their con- 
stitutionality, that is, their binding force, more than a mere pre- 
text for the organization of factious resistance. ‘They begin to agi- 
tate the question whether this Congress is really a Congress, or a 
body which usurps a power that does not constitutionally belong to 
it. They point to the provision of the Constitution that, even by 


In the evening, as 1 passed through | 


On the other hand, the Radicals are so incensed by the President's 
endeavours to obstruct their course, that they would gladly find 
occasion for his impeachment, and do not affect to conceal their 
wishes. But for what can he be impeached? Granted that he 
has deserted the party that elected him (which he denies), 
granted that he has not kept faith with the negroes, these are no 
grounds of impeachment; and still less are those grounds to be 
found in his exercise of his constitutional right of returning bills 
to Congress with his objections to their becoming laws. But 
futile as the attempt would be at present, the desire to make it is 
none the less evidence of malignant purpose. ‘The Civil Rights’ 
Bill has become, within a certain contingency, the law of the 
land, but it seems as if both Radicals and Copperheads desired 
| nothing so much as that President Johnson should obstruct its 
execution. For that would give the former an opportunity to 
impeach him, and his impeachment would give the latter a 
much coveted occasion of resistance to the ** Rump Congress.” It 
is not hastily, and you may be sure not willingly, that I 
have come to the conclusion that the impeachment of President 








Johnson, or any attempt by Congress to resist or restrain his 
executive action in favour of the restoration of the late rebellious 
States to their position in the Union, would be followed by at 
least an attempt at a simultaneous rising against Congress in 
certain parts of the North and all over the South. Senator Larris, 
of Kentucky, said openly in the Senate, “ Pass your Freedmen’s 
Bureau Bill and Civil Rights’ Bill, and henceforth I am the enemy 
of your Government, and will spend the few feeble remnants of my 
life in efforts to overthrow it ;” and Senator Saulsbury, of Delaware, 
said, just as openly, at a meeting in Washington for the revival of 
the National Democratic Association, that ‘* he believed to day that 
revolution is pending, and President Johusoa could have better 
work for Southern men yet than hanging them. Ile believed 
that when Jefferson Davis left the Senate he was a better Union 
man than Abraham Lincoln. This he should say on the floor in 
Congress before he got through, ‘This work of Congress amounts 
to usurpation, and what it passes are not laws.” These men have 
been factious all through the rebellion, but it is the knowledge of 
what has not yet been openly declared, and which I trust there 
will never be occasion to reveal, that causes me to regard their 
utterances as of more moment now than heretofore. Indeed 
I do not wonder that the representatives of foreign Governments 
here, judging the situation by the precedents of history, regard the 
| Situation as fraught with the very gravest consequences. They, 
| and not only they, have upon their lips a phrase which I do not 
| like to write, even while I refuse utterly to admit its admissibility 
in connection with our Government. It is not an English phrase, 
for even in the days of Cromwell's game with ** that bauble ” and 
Pride’s Purge we did not talk about a coup Cctut. But although 
the situation is not without its perils, there will be no coup dctat. 
| They may order some matters better in France, but they order 
some other matters better in the United States. President John- 
son will minister occasion neither to his open enemies, who were 
lately his warm friends, nor to his false friends, who were lately 
| his bitter enemies. ‘The execution of the Civil Rights’ Act is 
| committed almost entirely to the hands of the United States 
Circuit and District Judges, and with their action the Presi- 
dent will not think of interfering. It is not yet established 











~ the law, because its constitutionality being disputed, there is 


an amendment of that instrument, ‘‘uo State shall be deprived | 
| murmurs on one side er the other, but it will be reeeived with 


without its own consent of its equal representation ” in the Senate ; 
and say that it is absurd to pretend that that may be done 


| 


/no doubt that it will be brought before the Supreme Court, 


which with us has the power of * going behind” an Act of Con- 
gress. "That Court may declare it wholly constitutional, wholly 
unconstitutional, or constitutional in some of its provisions and 
unconstitutional in others. ‘he decision of the Court may cause 


entire submission. Meantime, however, the prostrate body of 


indirectly, or even by direct legislation, which cannot be done by | the old Pro-Slavery Democratic hydra, which was beheaded with 


the more solemn method of a constitutional amendment. ‘The 
action of Congress during the rebellion they admit to have been 
unimpeachable in this respect, because the rebellious States were 
not represented by their own choice. ‘They sent no representa- 
tives to Congress. But now it is urged the people of these States 
acknowledge the Government of the United States, and they send 
representatives to Washington, who are excluded from Congress, 
not because of their personal unfitness, but because any represen- 
tation whatever is denied to these States. The ‘ Copperhead” 


World has for some time past headed its Congressional reports | 
| almost anything rather than offend the Irish. 


* The Rump Congress.” Granted that this is mere impotent 
malice and disappointed rage, there can be no doubt of the 
purpose that it reveals, or that that purpose is one not to 
be attained by merely political action. It means mischief. 


| 





the sword and seared with the brand of war, is writhing either 
in the last throes of death, or with the symptoms of returning 
life. My worst present fear is that we may see it threatening us 
with its hundred heads in 1868 

The Fenian scurry on the Canadian frontier, although it is the 
merest scurry, adds to the complications of the situation. Under 
present circumstances the party which is seeking to appropriate 
President Johnson to itself, and to influence his action—a party 
always hostile and defiant to the British Governmeut—would do 
But | venture to 
say to my readers,—trust the good faith of the Yankees and the 


good offices of Mr. Seward. 
A YANKEE. 
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OUR COAL AND THE NATIONAL DEBT. 
[fo tHE Epiror oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”] 
Owen’s College, Manchester, May 3, 1866. 
Sir,—The suggestion of your correspondent ‘Hi. R.” is both 
ingenious and interesting. He proposes, if I understand him 
aright, that we should go on using up our stores of material 


wealth, but should invest our gains in foreign lands, so that when | 


our coal fails we may be enabled asa nation to retire from busi- 
ness, and live comfortably upon realized property. 

This is, I believe, the process which is to some extent going on. 
We are acquiring a vast aggregate of banking, railway, or other 
property, in the colonies and foreign countries. If the rate of 
profit were to fall here, our capital would to a great extent be 
withdrawn from home use and invested abroad. During the last 
century the Dutch invested in this manner large sums not only in 


the English funds, but in canals, works of drainage, &c., in Eng- | 


land. It was one of the causes of the downfall of their trading 
supremacy. ‘The liberality of their own system led them to 
aid the rise of their great rival. The same will be still more 
likely to happen with usin our turn. For in our colonies and in 
the United States are rising nations of our own blood, language, 
and manners. Our sympathies, as well as our instincts of gain, 
will induce us to lend them what we cannot fully employ at 
home. 

I think, however, that ‘“ H.R.” overlooks the fact that the 
English nation consists substantially of millions of labourers 
and artizans with their families. The monied classes, however 
numerous and wealthy, are yet but a fraction of the whole. 
Now, should the price of coal rise in a couple of generations, 
should capital become less profitable here and flow elsewhere, how 
deplorable and perilous will be the position of our vast improvident 
population ! 

A man must live in a great manufacturing town, and must see 
the thousands who troop in and out of the factories at the ap- 
pointed hours, to appreciate the power of mind and muscle that 
our industry is creating. Itis this growing body of men whom the 
failure of coal would chiefly affect. Employment would fail, and 
distress and discontent, such as are at present merely traditionary 
in England, would probably arise. Increased providence might 
do much, but I very much fear that it does not advance as rapidly 
as our wealth and the consumption of our resources. 

The very fact that capital can so readily be invested abroad is 
the most threatening to our position. For even supposing such 
capital to pay its fair share towards the debt mortgaged upon it, 
yet our Jabouring population cannot pay their share without that 
fund of capital which furnishes employment. Emigration indeed 
is always a refuge, but, the more the emigrants, the worse it will 
be for those who remain. 

[ think that your correspondent therefore will see the unsuit- 
ability of his ingenious suggestion to our actual condition. We 
must pay off our debt pari passu with the consumption of our 
stock of material wealth, or it will never be paid, and will most 
unjustly burden those who are less happily placed than our- 
selves, 

It might seem, Sir, that no good can arise from contemplating 
the weakness of our national position. Discouragement and loss 
of prestige could alone apparently result. But this is a very 
superficial view, and the truth, I trust, is far otherwise. No man 
of any strength of character is injured by the habitual contem- 
plation of death, which must.come in a moderate time, and may 
come any moment. He is rather nerved by it to work and act 
justly while it is yet day. As a nation we have too much put off 
to the morrow that which we ought to have done at once. The 
National Debt after all is a trifle to the other debts we owe. We 
owe to millions of our population that they should be redeemed 
from ignorance, and drunkenness, and disease while yet we have 
advancing prosperity in our favour. It is too much to be feared 
that while our wealthy classes are investing their gains in Indian 
railways or foreign loans, the real getters of our wealth are often 
sinking from overcrowding and overwork. 

But as regards the National Debt it may be said that in 800 
years no nobler words have been uttered in the British Parliament 
than those of Mr. Mill upon a late occasion. Few have even 
sneered at them. When we find the well known views of a great 
Minister like Mr. Gladstone supported by the first economist, and 
adopted by many of the principal organs of public opinion, we 
may be sure that some positive result is not far off.—Your 
obedient servant, 

-W. 8. Jevons. 


| REFORM OF COINAGE AND WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES.—[Tummp Lerrer.] 

| [To tue Eprror or tre “ Srecratror.”] 

| April 20, 1866, 

|Sir,—I stated in my last letter that the advantages of the 

Metric system are inadequate to compensate for the losses and 

inconveniences entailed by its introduction; I now proceed to 

make good this position. 

The first inducement held out to us as reward for the introdue- 

tion is easy calculation; now, I contend that English measures 
and coins, such as they are, will lend themselves nearly as readily 
| to decimal calculations as the metric. In fact English money can 
| be decimalized mentally, so nearly decimal is our system already, 

Let, for example, 13s. 73d. be the sum proposed. Mentally, in ten 
seconds of time on an average, the decimal for this can be ealeu- 
lated and written down at once, thus ‘6864583, and from this 
| fraction you can at once read off that 10 articles cost 6/. 17s. 34d.; 
| 100, G87. 12s. 11d. ; 1,000, 686/. 9s. 2d.; 10,000, G,864/. 11s. 8d. - 
and so on. 

The subdivisions of hundredweights, yards, gallons, and in- 
deed of all other weights and measures, can be nearly as readily 
decimalized, and the only difference I can see between the metric 
system and the one in vogue now in this country is, that the one 
deals mostly in recurring and the other in non-recurring deci- 
| mals, and both kinds of fractions are equally capable of rapid and 

easy manipulations. Any slight difference there might be in 
favour of the fractions belonging to the metric system is more 
than compensated by the additional advantages of the present 
system, as I hope to make clear at least of the English 20s. piece 





| in the sequel. 

Or is it pleaded that the new system is international? No 
doubt it is desirable to have iaternational weights, measures, and 
coins, but not nearly as desirable as is fancied, for there will 
always be calculations necessary. Coins will always be worth 
more in one place than in another, and their values or their re- 
presentatives will always fluctuate. Indeed on this consideration 
hinges the whole question of exchanges entailing calculations 
Ifence it follows that this international benefit is not nearly so 
great as is represented, but even if it were, it has yet to be 
proved that the French unit, the metre, is a more convenient one 
than the English unit, the foot; for on that plea only, I take it, 
can this country be called upon to make the great sacrifice of a 
change. 

I hold that the English foot is much preferable to the metre, 
and the French ought to accept that, and make that international. 
At all events it is foot versws metre, and the onus of proof lies 
upon those who call for a change. Besides cach system is con- 
vertible into the other with the greatest possible case. For 
example, to turn French metres into yards multiply the number of 
metres by 1:09363; to turn English yards into French metres, 
multiply the number of yards by ‘9144. And to find in one ope- 
ration the price per metrein French money, the price given being 
per yard in English money, multiply the sterling money by 27°34, 
reckoning 1/. = 25 francs. Similarly we can get ratios for all 
other weights and measures. With your leave, Sir, I should like 
to work one example. 

To find in operation, the price per yard in English money, the 
price given being per metre in francs, multiply the franes by 
036575. Now find the price per yard in English money, at 
8°82 francs per metre—: 

0366 

288 

205 
20 


] 


323 = 3 florins 23 farthings = 6s. 5}d. per yard. 

Or are the simplicity and uniformity of the metric system 
pleaded? Uniformity is not necessarily superiority. ‘The ex- 
cessive and, I own it, absurd variety of English weights and 
measures has arisen most naturally from the fact that each 
trade in each locality has chosen the unit which, under the local 
circumstances, was most handy and convenient. Of course, like 
a wild tree, this may want pruning. Uniformity? Not every coat 
will fit every back ; the french themselves have shown this, by 
the departures from the metric system they have already begun. 

Another plea is often advanced—this, forsooth—it will shorten 
education, at all events arithmetical education. Allow me to say, 
without fear, that this is simple nonsense. Pupils, they say, will 
no more have to learn tables by heart. I say, why should the 
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FIM be bothered with learning long tables by heart at all? Let him 
consult the tables when working problems ; but the science and 
art of arithmetic are independent of such accidentals, and ought to 
When a lad enters a trade he will want certain 


be well learnt. , 
tables, and those, frequent use will soon teach him. 
8, & 


Now I come to my last point, viz., this—we have certain con- 
lerable advantages in our present coins, of which the metric 
First of all, the 20s. piece is a coin 
and especially in its sub- 


1 
eae would deprive us. 
pretty nearly perfect in every way, 
divisions—it has so many divisions, viz., 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10, 15, 
16, 20, &c., and withal the shillings, pence, and farthings 
can, as I said before, be instantly and very easily decimalized. 
Further, the 1/. easily lends itself to the calculation of dozens, 
and the number 12 is, for obvious reasons, a great favourite with 
people. ‘The pound is also handy for scores, and people are also 
fond of the number 20. Again, how easy it is to calculate interest, 
especially 5 per cent., with English money; 1s. per 4/. per year, 
1d. per 1/. per month. Done mentally and at once. Can these 

Again, the pound can so readily 


things be done with the franc ? 
be halved—10s., and halved again—2s. 6d., aud halved again— 
1s.3d, and halved again—7$d., and halved again—3}d. Now this 
division by 2, or the binary system, is of the utmost convenience for 

j ow : we like to *‘ split the difference.” Wehalve and halve 
high andlow ; we I 

bd . . . a hl . 
again and again, and so on; it is on that account that in Teutonic 
bad . . 
weights and measures the number 16 is such a favourite. But the 
number 10 can only be halved once, and no more. Conceive an 
English rustic asking for ,, of a litre of ‘ half-and-half!” Again 
of the 1/. can be taken $ = 6s. Sd., J—=3s. 4d., y4 = 1s. 8d., 
One-third of the franc cannot be taken 





3, =10d., and jy = 5d. 
without getting the fraction 334 
I must, however, not be misunderstood. 
with the present state of things as to recommend its being left 
untouched. I am only against violent revolution, but at the same 
time I wish to be a reformer. I therefore recommend :— 
1. Consolidate all present regulations and legislative enactments 
concerning weights and measures, and making due allowance for 
local necessities and wants, nevertheless strive after as much uni- 


centimes. 
I am not so enamoured 


formity as possible. 

2. Establish a more searching and equitable system of inspec- 
tion of the weights and measures in use in our shops and ware- 
houses. There is great complaint about the unfair working of 
the present system of inspection. 

3, and chiefly. Insist with teachers all over the land, whether 
in Governmental, public, or private schools, that arithmetic be 
well and scientifically taught, sweeping out of arithmetic books 
such rules as compound multiplication, compound division, prac- 
tice, and all kindred absurdities, but claim a thorough study of 
vulgar and decimal fractions immediately after the four cardinal 
rules. When that is done, all else is easy. ‘The indirect benefit 
derived from such a rational study of arithmetic will be very much 
greater than even the profitableness in a material point of view. 

Thanking you for having afforded me this opportunity to state 
my views at the cost of so much space to you, I am, Sir, yours, 
&e., A. SONNENSCHEIN, 





RELIGIOUS POETRY. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Specraror.”] 
Sir,—The notices of Mr. Keble’s works recently appearing in your 
columns, have led me to meditate upon a question which appears 
to me of considerable interest, namely, what is in the present day 
the true function of religious poetry? ‘That this species of poetry 
can rarely please, as Dr. Johnson contends in an eloquent passage 
of his Lives of the Poets, the experience of the century now almost 
elapsed since his argument was written has abundantly disproved. 
But experience seems to me to have also pointed out a characteristic 
common to this kind of poetry which prevents it from exercising 
over this age the beneficial influence capable of being exercised 
by poetry embodying a religious spirit, a characteristic constituting, 
as I apprehend, the feminine element noticed by you in Keble’s 
poems, namely, the fact that the writers of religious poetry almost 
universally look at the universe as if they were ancient Semites. 





Che Semitic writings preserved to us oppose the earth bencath, as 
the centre of the universe, to the heavens above, where God 


all action on the earth or in the heavens ; regarding Him as order- 
ing every event by his divine word, for special purposes, deter- 
mined by his wisdom and goodness, whether for the solace or the 
punishment of mankind, who constitute the great objects of his 
attention. From this standing-point science inevitably disappears, 


| positions. 
| 


dwells; and present the will of God as the immediate source of | 





resting as it does on those conceptions of natural necessity, of fixed 


relations subsisting among all phenomena, originally formed by the 
Aryan race, and worked out during the last four hundred years, in 
Europe, with a perseverance and success the pride of modern 
investigation. ‘To the astronomer the carth, as Kepler vividly felt 
and powerfully says, is one of the heavenly bodies. We who live on 
the earth really live ix those heavens, into which Hebrew imagi- 
nation made man go up, and from which it brought God down. 
To the geologist this heavenly body is no immediate product of a 
divine word, but the slowly attained result of an cnormous and 
still continuing evolution of natural powers, rising, in its gradual 
advance, from the life of the chemical atom, to the vegetative, 
sensitive, and rational lives of plant, animal, and man; and 
swayed in all its ceaseless changes by the unchanging characters 
of the elementary principles ever present beneath the apparent. 
This*is what the masculine thought of modern times believes, 
though from the fact that, commonly, no attempt is made to 
familiarize our imaginations with these vast conceptions, but that, 
on the contrary, we are trained from childhood to regard the 
Bible, which from beginning to end embodies the Semitic notions 
of the universe, as God's unerring word, while the books which, for 
the educated man, principally qualify these Semitic influences, the 
writings of the great Greek and Roman authors, are themselves 
strangers to our scientific conceptions, this masculine thought 
scarcely manages to realize its own beliefs. But the ceaseless 
advance of science gives to this mode of thought a constantly 
increasing strength; and if it is to be permanently influenced 
by religious poetry, this poetry must, as I apprehend, shake 
itself quite free from the forms of Semitic thought, and 
embody in a manner suited to our present knowledge those deep 
feelings of reverence and trust,—that consciousness of a spiritual 
reality beneath the phenomenal—of a Being who sympathizes with 
the moral will of man, and is present with the individual as a true 
person, a conscious will distinct from our individual wills, which 
gives to the Hebrew Psalms their widespread and enduring 
influence. Because modern religious poetry has not done this it is 
essentially “ feminine.” Woman, who lives pre-cminently in her 
affections, and generally approaches scientific conceptions only 
from the side of wonder, finds herself at home in the Semitic 
world, to which natural means merely veil an action characteristi- 
cally non-mediated, and therefore absolutely wonderful. ‘To look 
upon the great scheme of nature as perpetually modified according 
to the desires or needs of man, seems to harmonize so well with 
her spirit of trust in the Creator! What is the despair of the 
scientific thinker who would reproduce in his imagination the 
mode of the divine action, is to the woman, who willingly jumps to 
the end and overlooks the means, a positive attraction. Now to 
this state of mind modern religious poetry adapts itself. 

Let me not be supposed to assert that therefore this poetry is 
necessarily sentimental. An exquisite tenderness was no doubt 
a marked feature in the late Mr. Keble’s mind, and diffuses its 
charm over his writings. But this is an accident of natural 
disposition. ‘The Semites, though as a race they seem to embody 
the passionate and impulsive rather than the reflective clements of 
our nature, could be stern as well as tender; and so may those be 
who at the present day seek to see the universe as the Semites 
saw it, instead of accepting that position of united and balanced 
thought, marked out by the growth of Christianity, where Aryan 
speculation nursed the seed rooted in the personality of Semitic 
faith as the providential outcome of man’s religious progress. 
But, stern or tender, the religious poetry which, at the present 
day, allies itself to the Semitic conceptions of the world, is ** femi- 
nine,” because it does not grapple with the facts of existence, as 
Aryan observation and reflection have now revealed them to us ; 
because it does not acknowledge the world of science to possess 
equal rights with the inner world of will, but sacrifices nature to 
man, instead of subordinating the lower to the higher being, and 
immolates the universe constructed by the imagination out of the 
careful observation of natural phenomena, to the universe con- 
structed by the imagination out of the raw material of unsifted 
sensations. 

An instance taken from a very beautiful hymn in The Christian 
Year, for the first Sunday after Christmas, may illustrate these 
With infinite tenderness and grace Mr. Keble alludes 
to that sense ‘‘of the overwhelming past” which comes over us 
when we look back on those ‘** waters ” that ** will not ebb or stay,” 
and then, with deep religious insight, tells us that ‘+ Power can- 
not stay them, but Love may :”— 

“What cannot be Love counts it done: 

Deep in the heart her searching view 
Can read where Faith is fixed and true, 
Through shades of setting life can see Heaven's work begun ” 
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The scientific thinker can yield a heartfelt response to the notes 
touched by the Christian poet. But turn to the beginning of the 
poem, and what does he find? An assertion of belief in a sun 
which ** runs his daily course,” and a moon which * hurries vo the 
west ; a declaration that this sun once ‘refused to run,” and 
the “pale moon paused” in a motion which she does not 
possess, “tat a mortal’s call,” and an expression of admiration | 
that 
‘** One suppliant tear 

Should stay the ever moving sphere,— 

A sick man's lowly breathed sigh, 

When from the world he turns away, 

And hides his weary eyes to pray, 

Should change your mystic dance, ye wanderers of the sky.” 
Now that such legends should grow up among men who knew as 
little about these ** wanderers of the sky” as did the Jews of old 
is not surprising; and if we found them associated in a Hebrew 
psalm with profound thoughts concerning the spiritual world, we 


BOOKS. 
a Eieaee 

LES APOTRES.* 

Tue book which M. Renan ealls The .Apostles,;—but which is only 
concerned with the Apostles as a point of departure for a criti. 
cism on the great empire which was transformed by the spiritual 
forces which they transmitted,—will not, and indeed could not 
well, attract the attention of his Life of Jesus. 
imaginative pantheist, who has devoted great genius and almost 
all the energies of an industrious life, to the Semitic literature and 
history, would conceive and delineate, without calling in the 
aid of the supernatural, the great figure of Him to whom the 
Western world traces all its conceptions of the supernatural, 
was a matter of interest not only to students, but to the world 
at large. There will be much the same kind of interest no 
doubt, on a lower level, about his life of St. Paul. But the 


‘To know how an 





could seize upon the latter, while we treated the former as we treat 
the mythology of Homer, accepting it as the form of conception 
natural to the age when the poem was written. But for the thinker 
who at the present day, calculates what would be the equivalent in 
heat of the mechanical force required to stop the earth, to find these 
phantoms of Hebrew imagination thrust in his face in a contem- 
porary poem as physical facts, is to set on the poem the stamp of 
a nursery tale. How can he seriously take as his spiritual guide 
one whose whole conception of the universe is so utterly unscien- 
tific, one who, whatever his culture or mental powers, obviously only 
plays with the knowledge revealed by modern research, and dwells, | 
not in the exuberance of fancy, but in the seriousness of belief, in 
a world as unreal to scientific apprehension as Hood’s world, 
where sucking pigs grew roasted upon apple trees, which supplied 
sauce, knives and forks ready made, and squeaked out ‘* Come eat 
How can a man earnestly struggling with the great problems 


” 


us! 
of actual existence, striving to catch from nature the secrets of 
her being, accept such a guide asa help to him in the battle of 
his life. ‘* Let him talk to children and women,” with whom our 
thinker may perhaps disrespectfully class the clergy, ‘he is no 


, 


teacher for men.” 

Illustrations of the ‘+ feminine” character belonging to modern 
religious poetry, through its estrangement from scientific thought, 
might be multiplied endlessly. I cannot occupy your space with 
more. But I would make in conclusion one remark, which seems 
to me not unimportant in its bearing upon the relation of science 
to religious poetry. If we look closely into the poem quoted 
above, we shall find that the Jewish legends woven into it by 
Keble have an effect precisely opposite to that which he desires 
them to have. His doctrine is, that what Power can not do Love 
can; that love is of a nature higher than that of power, and there- 
fore can overrule the apparent consequences of power without 
interfering with their natural results. ‘The poet seems to me to 
penetrate here to the deepest spiritual truths. But then what 
To confirm this notion of the relation of love to 
stories where there is not a trace of love, but 


does he do? 
power, he adduces 
only of naked, capricious power ; a tale of sun and moon standing 
still, that one set of fieree men might cut the throats of another 
set, who of the two had by far the best justification for such an 


act, since they were fighting to defend their homes and families 





against an unprovoked invasion, by men who must have appeared 


or a 


to them to be a body of bloodthirsty, merciless pillagers ; 
story of ** wanderers of the sky ” suspending their course that an 


impatient King might learn, what time would assuredly have shown 
him, namely, that he would recover from a boil. Banish the | 
legends from the poem, or let them be treated ou/y as legends 
illustrating Jewish thoughts, and the spiritual clement which 
forms its true value comes out, not merely unimpaired by 
association with false scientific notions, but more perfect in 
itself. 

I believe that this would be universally the case. 
tions of God's action in the universe to which the careful study of 
the phenomenal have led science, really harmonize better with our 
deepest religious feelings than those which constituted the belief 
of the Jews. ‘To attempt to raise a barrier against the supposed 
irreligiousness of science, by fighting for the literal truth of the 
antinatural element in the Biblical story, is to put our ‘* new wine ” | 
into musty bottles, which spoil its flavour, irrespectively of the 
danger that the ** wine may be lost” from the leakage of the old | 
bottles.— Yours obediently, 


The concep- 


E. V. N. 


| full of matter to them incredible, that it is better to con 


| hints as he thinks most capable of puctical treatment. 


| pression, in the early apostolic history. 


present volume only fills up the hiatus between the crucifixion 
and the departure of St. Paul his first great 
to the Gentile world,—an interval which offers fewer materials for 
the imaginative reconstruction of Christian history, and more 
difliculties to the reconstructor, than any other in the story of 
Christianity. Accordingly M. Renan passes over the ground as 
lightly as possible, devoting the greater part of the present work 
to a delineation which is full of ability, but necessarily not 
very original, of the already at work in the 
Roman Empire favourable to the new doctrine and to the rapid 
M. Renan’s object 


on Mission 


influences 


development of a machinery for spreading it. 
is of course to show that the spread of Christianity was due to 
obvious human causes, for which the ground had long been prepar- 
ing in the history both of the East and West. Nor will any one 
who believes in the supernatural as the root of Christianity, 


and a permanent clement of all spiritual life, dispute with 
him a single inch of this latter ground. That the world 
was prepared for Christ before Christ was sent into the 
world, is so essential a part of the teaching of revelation, 


that here at least the naturalists and the supernaturalists are 
absolutely at one. M. Renan only differs from us here in thinking 
that the supernatural, which he admits to have been an essential 
element in the Christian faith, essential to its success and uni- 
versal reception, was an essential error. He only differs from the 
Christian historian in making an effort to show how that neces- 
sary alloy, as he regards it, crept in without tainting the earnestness 
and simplicity of the first Christians. 

And in this, the critical point of this volume, probably neither 
those who are most opposed to M. Renan nor those who most agree 
with him will think him very successful. ‘The latter will say, 
justly enough, that he has attempted to solve a difficult historical 
problem purely by means of the imagination without any hints to 


guide him. Rejecting as they do the supernatwral as simply 


|impossible, the proper course for naturalistic historians is to 


the despair and dejection 
Christ's 


admit that the transition from 


caused by the crucifixion to the confident faith 
resurrection and permanent presence with his disciples, is so 


fess 


in 


their absolute ignorance of the true historical links by which this 
transformation was worked, and to take up the new faith once 
more at a point where it had fairly gained that access of fortunate 
credulity which was its warrant for conquering the world. M. 
Renan, however, is too eager to construct a picturesque history, 
to take this course. He can neither abandon the materials which 
he believes full of fable to those who believe them historical, nor 
accept them as trustworthy; but feels himself constrained to select 
very arbitrarily from them, and recast in a sentimental form siteh 
The result 
is very weak, and, while probably the most popular, is certainly much 


the worst, part of this book. In the attempt to conceive from the 


| purely huinan side the figure of our Lord, there was a boldness of 


conception and evidence of long and deep meditation whicli could 
not but be striking and instructive even to those who felt most pro- 


| foundly its failure. In many respects M. Renan got beyond the or- 


dinary limitations of French genius. He had lived long enough in 
the East, and studied its literature deeply enough, to gain a certain 
insight into our Lord’s prophetic character which ordinary ratio- 
nalists have either ignored or contented themselves with simply 


condemning as fanatical. But there are no similar data, and no 


| similar irritants of the higher imagination, if we may use the ex- 


If the resurrection was 
not a fact, it was a fancy, one which showed not the spiritual 
strength of the apostles, but their spiritual weakness. And the 


* Les Apétres, Par Ernest Renan. Paris: Levy, 
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od of mind into which it threw the missionary Church was 
not a prophetic fever of idealistic anticipation, such as M. Renan 
tried to sketch in our Lord, but a fever of ignorant superstition, 
with reverted eyes fixed on vacancy and conversing with a phantom 
oradream. M. Renan does not like to realize this. He wants to 
find in the faith which, as he thinks, invented a resurrection, and 
then leaned upon its own spectral fancy with the full weight of 
life-long conviction, the same kind of ideal nobility which he had 
discerned in the prophet who foresaw the triumph of 
pure ideas, as M. Renan thinks them, over the gross and selfish 
pagan world. But even taking our stand on M. Renan’s own 
ground, we ought to pity the former, even though we admire the 
latter. For the apostles, according to his own theory, were 
robbing their master of his highest triumph. Instead of spreading 
his pure * ideas,’ whatever they were, and testing their true power, 
they were ia M. Renan’s opinion making their fulcrum for moving 
the world, not out of his idealism, but out of a legend born of their 
own prolific superstition. 
In the effort to transform this superstition into something noble 
M. Renan falls into mere French sentimentalism, and the part of 
his book which treats of the first year after the crucifixion reads 
like a poor French novel into which, to heighten its colouring, he 
imports the most fanciful eulogies on the women whose tender 
devotion to our Lord was, as he thinks, the chief cause of the new 
and false belief in his reappearance. Standing by the superior 
historical authenticity,—so far as he can admit authenticity at 
all in anything which includes the miraculous,—of the gospel of St. 
John, M. Renan holds that the first vision of Christ after his death 
was scen by Mary Magdalene, and ascribes to her the merit, as he 
persists in calling it, of embodying Christ's idea in a fictitious 
and mythical fact. Ile supposes that some of the scattered and 
affrighted disciples had already removed the body without com- 
municating this to the nearest and dearest of his circle, that Mary 
Magdalene found the tomb empty, that one only thought occupied 
her woman’s heart, ‘ where had they put the body?’ ‘Suddenly 
she hears a light rustling behind her. ‘There is a man standing. 
At first she believes it to be the gardener. ‘Oh!’ she says, ‘if 
thou have borne him hence, tell me where thou hast laid him, that 
I may take him away.’ For the only answer she thinks that she 
hears herself called by her name, ‘Mary! It was the voice that 
had so often thrilled her before. It was the accent of Jesus. 
‘Oh! my master,’ she cries. She is about to touch him. <A sort 
of instinctive movement throws her at his feet to kiss them. ‘The 
light vision gives way, and says to her, ‘ Touch me not.’ Little by 
little the shadow disappears. But the miracle of love is accom- 
plished. That which Cephas could not do, Mary has done. She 
has been able to draw life, sweet and penetrating words, from the 
empty tomb. There is now no more talk of inferences to be deduced, 
or of conjectures to be formed. Mary has seen and heard. ‘The resur- 
rection has its first direct witness.” ‘‘ Peter,”adds M. Renan, ‘‘only 
saw the empty cave, and the linen cloth, and the napkin; only Mary 
loved enough to pass the bounds of nature and revive the shade 
of the perfect [czxquis] master. In these kind of marvellous 
crises, to see after the others is nothing. All the merit isin seeing for 
the first time ; for the others afterwards model their visions on the 
received type. It is the peculiarity of fine organizations to con- 
ceive the image promptly, justly, and witha sort of intimate sense 
of the end. The glory of the resurrection belongs, then, to Mary of 
Magdala.” And in a later part of his book the other women are 
associated with Mary in similar sentimental panegyrics. Of course 
the other visions of Christ are painted in like fashion. When the 
twelve are collected together with shut doors on the evening of the 
third day, some one feels a breath of air, and imagines it the breath 
of their master, some one else fancies he hears the word “ Schalom,” 
or ‘‘ Peace be unto you.” When one hears all hear, and so the time 
of visions begins. A chivalrous sentiment arises which induces the 
disciples to believe without seeing. There is even a competition 
among them who shall be most content with least evidence. And 
80 there grows up the faith on which the Church is built. 

This sort of thing requires no criticism, indeed is capable of 
none. Admit with M. Renan that the supernatural is nothing in 
the world, and this is perhaps as good as any other mode of ac- 
counting for the credulity of the apostles so as to save their good 
faith. As good, but no better. The accounts given are so abso- 
lutely inconsistent with these interpretations, that M. Renan gains 
nothing at all by keeping to the skeleton of the facts in St. John’s, 
or any other gospel, and might much better say at once that the 
actual accounts are incredible and he does not know what to put in 
their place. It seems to us perfect sentimentalism to call a delu- 
sion of the kind imputed to Mary Magdalene a “triumph of 
love.” No doubt without love such a delusion would not be 


previous! y 


likely, but the deepest love would involve so keen a sense of the 
terrible difference between real converse and a dream of con- 
Verse, that it would be less likely, more unlikely, to fall into 
any such delusions than a slighter and more excitable feeling. 
Again, there seems real misrepresentation in M. Renan’s asser- 
tion that the few first visions once established, there was “a 
fearful emulation” (une emulation effrayante) among the disciples, 
a sort of outbidding of cach other in credulity. ‘* Merit con- 
sisting in believing without having seen, faith at any price, 
gratuitous faith, faith passing even into folly, was exalted 
as the first of spiritual gifts.” Of course the hint for 
this assertion must be the saying of our Lord’s to ‘Thomas 
recorded by St. John, ‘*'Thomas, because thou hast seen, thou 
hast believed; blessed are they who have not seen and yet have 
believed,” and M. Renan even wishes to make out that St. John 
hoped to earn this blessing for himself on the ground that he had 
no separate vision. But the blessing was not for those who had 
not had a separate and private vision, but who had not seen at 
all, and St. John records at least three occasions on which the 
principal apostles, and he of course among them, saw our Lord 
after his resurrection. M. Renan’s remark would only have any 
meaning if he agreed with Baur and other rationalistic critics in 
ascribing the fourth gospel to a writer of the next age. But this 
theory he still, even more strongly than before, rejects. And as a 
matter of fact, whatever may have been the blessing promised to 
those who did not see and yet believed, we know decisively, from 
St. Paul that ‘‘ above five hundred brethren ” claimed to have seen 
Christ after his resurrection, at once,—from the author of the book 
of Acts, that to have been a witness of the resurrection was a sine qué 
non for the qualification of the new apostle chosen afterJ udas's death 
or expulsion from the number of the twelve,—from St. Paul that he 
based his claim to be called an apostle on his having himself seen 
Christ “as one born out of due season,” and that as far as evidence 
goes there is much to show that the members of the early Church 
did ascribe the greatest possible value to having direct witnesses of 
the resurrection, and showed no disposition at all to inculcate 
mystical belief in it on any other ground. If any such feeling had 
been entertained St. Paul would probably have entertained it. 
Whereas, on the contrary, he bases the whole of his preaching on 
the historical evidence to his resurrection, recounting an appear- 
ance to Peter, to the twelve, to five hundred brethren at once, most 
of whom, he adds, were still alive, then to James, then, again, to the 
apostles, last of all to himself, ignoring altogether, and character- 
istically enough if he knew of it, the vision to Mary Magdalene or 
the women on which M. Renan builds s0 much. We do not pre- 
tend to deny that none of the extant histories of the appearances of 
Christ after his resurrection agree together. And if M. Renan 
had simply asserted that that alone was sufficient reason for re- 
jecting them, we could only have differed from him. But it is 
precisely contrary to all we know to say that there was any dis- 
position either to believe, or to inculcate belief, on other than 
direct testimony. What we can say for certain is that on one 
day the disciples were overpowered with grief and dismay, and, 
within three days, full of the most perfect faith and joy, on 
multiplied evidences (of actual perception, as they believed, which 
were absolutely convincing to them) of their master’s resurrec- 
tion, - so absolutely convincing that to preach it became the work 
of their lives as well as to believe it, the joy and consolation. We 
can say no more than this. But it is certain that even ignorant 
men do as a rule require convictions of the very strongest kind to 
mould their actual and practical lives upon. Very much weaker 
convictions are enough for dreaming, for the charm of reverie, for 
the luxury of memory. A number of fishermen or other labourers 
of very different moulds of temperament, would scarcely agree to 
spend themselves on spreading news of a historical fact on which 
they built so much expectation, if they had had any lingering 
doubts about it. Whether absolute conviction might spring from 
delusive sources, is of course a question. But certainly we doubt 
whether any such conviction could spring from those pointed out by 
M. Renan. Dreamy hesitating beliefs might ; but scarcely the driving 
impulse to publish the resurrection as a fact bearing immediately 
and most powerfully on the history of the generation then living. 
Every one admits that the expectation of a speedy return of 
Christ to wind up the age was engraved in the minds of the 
apostles ;—that was their secondary rainbow, and gives us a pale 
reflection of the much more vivid primary colours in which the 
certainty of his resurrection was painted upon their memories. 
We have no space to review the far more interesting and 
original remarks of M. Renan on the causes which promoted the 
rapid spread of the Christian faith. He dwells chiefly on the 





growing craving for closer social ties and social education for the 
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poor, ties answering to the intimacies of Church communities,— 
the tendency to social democracy,—an‘1 the yearning of the West for 
that kind of religion, —that recognition of an insatiable thirst after 
an infinite principle,—which, whether in good or evil form, in the 
form of a worship of Christ or of Isis,—the East alone seemed 
able to supply. On all these points M. Renan speaks with a 
knowledge far above that of most of his critics. Nor will any one 
who is not weak enough to think that a precise convergence 
between many different streams of natural and supernatural 
influence implies a doubt of the reality of the latter, hesitate to 
accept his teaching. Perhaps the finest passage of the book as a 
specimen of mere style and vivid description is M. Renan’s picture 
of Antioch when first the Christian Chureh there was founded, In 
some part of it we may trace perhaps ironic allusions to the Paris 
of the French Empire. With part of this brilliant passage we will 
conclude our notice :— 


“The degradation of certain Levantine cities dominated by tho spirit 
of intrigue, delivered up entire to low cunning, can scarcely give us a 
conception of the degree of corruption reached by the human race at 
Antioch. It was an inconceivable medley of merry andrews, quacks, 
buffoons, magicians, miraclemongers, sorcerers, priests, impostors ; a city 
of races, games, dances, processions, fetes, debauches, of unbridled 
luxury, of all the follies of the East, of the most unhealthy superstitions, 
and of the fanaticism of the orgy. By turns servile and ungrateful, cow- 
ardly and insolent, the people of Antioch were the perfect model of those 
crowds devoted to Cesarism, without country, without nationality, with- 
out family honour, without a name to keep. The great Corso, which 
traversed the city, was like a theatre, where rolled day after day 

he waves of a trifling, light-headed, changeable, insurrection-loving 
populace, a populace sometimes spiritue/, occupied with songs, parodies, 
squibs, impertinences of all sorts. The city was very literary, but 
literary only in the literature of rhetoricians. The sights were strange ; 
there were some games in which bands of naked young girls took part 
in all tho exercises with a mere fillet round them; at the celebrated 
festival of Maiouma troops of courtezans swam in public in basins filled 
with limpid water. This féte was like an intoxication, like a dream 
of Sardanapalus, where all the pleasures, all the dobaucheries, not 
excluding some of a more delicate kind, were unrolled pellmell. 
This river of dirt, which, making its exit by tho mouth of the 
Orontes, was about to invade Rome, had here its principal sources. 
Two hundred deeurions were employed in regulating the religious 
ceremonies and celebrations. The municipality possessed great public 
domains, the rents of which the dunmoirs divided between the poor 
citizens. Like all cities of pleasure, Antioch had a lowest section of the 
people, living on the public or om sordid gains. Tho beauty of works 
of art and the infinite charm of nature prevented this moral degrada- 
tion from degenerating entirely into ugliness and vulgarity. ‘The site 
of Antioch is one of the most picturesque in the world. Tho city occupied 
the interval between the Orontes and the slopes of Mount Silpius, one 
of the spurs of Mount Casius. Nothing could equal the abundance 
and beauty of the waters. The fortified space, climbing up perpendicular 
rocks, by a real tour de force of military architecture inclosed the 
summit of the mountains, and formed with the rocks at a tremondous 
height an indented crown of marvellous effect. This disposition of 
their ramparts, uniting the advantages of the ancient Acropoles with 
those of the great walled cities, was in general preferred by the Generals 
of Alexander, as one sees in the Pierian Seleucia, in Ephosus, in Smyrna, in 
Thessalonica. The result was various astonishing perspectives. Antioch 
had within its walls mountains 700 feet in height, perpendicular rocks, tor- 
rents, precipices, deep ravines, cascades, inaccessible caves ; in the midst 
of all theso delicious gardens, A thick wood of myrtles, of flowering box, 
of laurels, of plants always green—and of the most tender green, rocks 
carpeted with pinks, with hyacinths, and cyclamens, give to these wild 
heights the aspect of gardens hung in the air. The variety of the 
flowers, the freshness of the turf, composed of an incredible number of 
minute grasses, the beauty of the plane trees which border the Orontes, 
inspire the gaiety, the something of sweet scent with which tho beautiful 
genius of Chrysostom, Libanius, and Julian is, as it were, intoxicated. 
On the right bank of the river stretches a vast plain bordered on one side 
by the Amanus and the oddly truncated mountains of Pieria, on the 
other side by the plateaux of Cyrrhestica, behind which one is conscious 
of the dangerous neighbourhood of the Arab and the desert. Tho valley 
of the Orontes, which opens to the west, brings this interior basin into 
communication with the sea, or rather with the vast world in the bosom 
of which the Mediterranean has constituted from all time a sort of 
neutral highway and federal bond.” 














ALL ALONE IN THE FOREST.* 
Tne spirit of adventure, so strong in the breast of most English- 
men, and which has made them, as Heine calls it, “‘ put a stout 
strap round the globe,” is driven into strange shifts nowadays. 
There are no more lands to be conquered, except perhaps in 
Africa, where it is too hot, and on the North Pole, where it is too 
cold; there are no more governorships or kingships to be got, 
save by competitive examination, which isa bore; and there is 
scarce so much as the smallest Juan-Fernandez island left in the 
world, where an educated, well mannered Robinson Crusoe might 
set up by himself as absolute emperor, pope, commander-in-chief, 
and head constable. ‘Then, what is a fellow to do who is disgusted 
with civilization, stuffed armchairs, fashionabledinners, opera boxes, 
white neckties, crinolines, pork-pie hats, and swallow-tail coats ? 





* Two Months on the Tobique, New Brunswick, An Emigrant’s Jourua!. Londcn: 
Smith, Elder, and Co.- 18.6, 





























It is a difficult question, but something like a reply to it is ging 
in the small volume called Two Months on the Tohique. 'The in 
contains the diary of a young man, apparently of goo. family 
and of very considerable literary talent, who, after having tried 
life in England, Scotland, Madeira, Australia, and in various other 
nooks and corners of the inhabited globe, got sick of it every where 
and at last resolved to shut himself up during the winter months 
in a North American forest, latitude of Siberia, but rather Nearer 
to the Arctic regions. ‘lo persuade himself that he was not mad 
he wrote in his diary and told others that his grand object was to 
put the climate to a “ practical test,” the opinions of the Natives 
of the country being divided as to whether it would take a Week 
or a month for anybody to be frozen to death in the wood, He 
shamed them all, the bold Englishman, by remaining nearly two 
months in the icy solitudes of the forest and coming out alive, 
The story of these “two months on the Tobique” is really very 
graphic, and cannot be read without interest. 

The Tobique, it must be explained to readers to whom the 
name is not familiar, is a small but rapid mountain stream in the 
northern part of New Brunswick, discharging itself into the St, 
John river some thirty or forty miles above Jacksontown settle. 
ment. At present the country in this neighbourhood is Sparsely 
inhabited, but when the adventurous Englishman visited it, iy 
1851, it was an all but impenetrable forest. ‘he most enterpris. 
ing of the few dwellers scattered here and there were Indians, and 
acouple of these our author engaged to build him a tiny loz hut 
in the midst of the forest, miles away from any huinan habitation 
Some rough boards, nailed across thick logs of wood, formed all 
the material that was required ; and having finished this tent- 
shaped ‘house on the hill,” just large enough for a full-grown 
man to lie down in, the Indians left the young hermit to his own 
musings. ‘ Alone, utterly alone, at last I find myself,” he entered 
in his diary on Friday, the 24th of October, evidently melan- 
choly, but getting rid of the sentiment by taking his chopper and 
preparing firewood. ‘This indeed was a task of absolute urgency, 
since on the keeping up of the fire in the little log hut depended 
the solution of the important question as to whether he should 
ever get out of the forest again. He had reached his hermitage 
in the canoe of the Indians, which they had succeeded with great 
skill in pushing up the rapids of the Tobique ; but this canoe they 
had taken back with them, and there was no path through the 
impenetrable forest by which he could possibly hope to make 
his way to any civilized settlement. Of provisions, consisting of 
salt pork, biscuits, tea and coffee, he had enough to last for the 
winter; but the chief necessary of life, next to food, was fire, 
which could be procured only by incessant chopping of wood, 
This the hermit discovered as early as the second day of his so- 
journ in the forest. ‘ My life,” he entered in his diary, ‘is 
merging into one immeasurable chop; I have left off all to-day 
only for my meals and a ramble to the river.” So he toiled on 
day after day, and sometimes part of the nights, the English 
gentleman, standing knee-deep in snow, with blistering hands 
and a head aching with pain. ‘Chop, chop, chop,” he writes, at 
the end of a week; ‘this chopping of fuel has become to me like 
the money-gathering of the miser: even as he is tormented by the 
constant fear of want and starvation in the winter of his years, 
so have I ever iu my mind the dread of the winter before me. I 
grudge every bit of wood I put on the fire, and ouly cease chop- 
ping when I can barely raise my hand for the blow.” 

The hermit in the woods at the beginning entertained hopes 
that, if nothing else, there would be an unfailing supply of game 
to vary his salt-pork diet; but, to his intense disappointment, he 
goon found that his rifle was entirely useless, there being no 
living animals except a rare partridge now and then, and a 
crowd of squirrels. ‘The latter much amused him by their gam- 
bols; pleasure, however, at the end of three weeks, had to give way 
to decidedly selfish reflections. ‘I am beginning to look very 
hard at the squirrels,” the hermit entered, under Wednesday, 
November 12th; “ I should be sorry indeed to kill such charming 
little fellows, but I suspect they are very tender.” And three 
days after, Saturday, the 15th, he writes, ‘I did that to-day 
which I am now ashamed to remember ; I had every excuse, but I 
can hardly forgive myself. I have shot a squirrel, one of my 
confiding, fearless, humorous little friends. But what could I 
do? My soul wearies of pork, and I could find no eatable creas 
ture besides: so [ levelled my rifle, pulled the trigger, and down 
tumbled Mr. Scug. 1 was ashamed to look in his large black 
eyes, so I took him by the hiud leg, carried him home, skinned 
him, cooked him, tasted him, and found him—decidedly nasty. 
Had his comrades known of what deep importance to them, col- 
lectively and individually would be the result of that experiment, 
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they wot : 
fi 7 decision, But there was but one, who haunts this spot, near 
was = ° 


as I flung forth that remnant of his fellow, and he knew not 
A striking little picture of still life in the forest. 


mie, 
what it was. 
: frame keeping up against all the hardships of this savage 


his irot 


life, the hermit had the misfortune of cutting a severe wound in | 


his knee while chopping wood. This threw him on his couch— 
hospital bed of spruce boughs, with a knob of maple for a pillow 
a fixed diet of salt pork and melted snow. * Four weeks,” | 
he enters in his diary, under Friday, November 21, ‘ of this | 
strange existence have slipped away, I scarce know how; and yet | 
it seems as if ages had past since I first began this forest life. But | 
that memory is active (oh, how active!), I could almost think [| 
had passed my life here, and had never been elsewhere.” When | 
able again to crawl from his couch, he heard * wandering voices” 
in the forest, seeming to call him hither and thither. Searching | 
all the neighbourhood, and finding nothing to account for the 
strange sounds, the lone man at last began to perceive that the 
é yoices” were those of his own mind, and the thought made him 
sink into deep melancholy. ‘‘ Hour after hour, day after day, 
week after week pass, and leave me,” he entered in his diary ; “ if | 
my health fails, none to help me ; if my spirits sink, none to cheer 
me: if | wander away into the wilderness, none will ever know 
my fate.” From this despondency he roused himself by the final 
resolution to make an effort to escape from the prison he had 
chosen for himself. The rapids of the ‘lobique being still un- 
eoverel by ice, he made an attempt to build a boat by hollowing out 
a half-rotten tree with his tomahawk, the only cutting instrument 
jeft to him, after the breaking of an axe. But it was necessary, in 
order to set the tree swimming, to stick a bit of board both in front 
and behind, which was no easy matter, in the absence of screws, 
nails, or any other sort of fastening. However, the ingenious 
hermit overcame even this difficulty by using snow and water as 
a glue, waiting for the frost to convert this strange paste into 
hard mortar. The canoe was launched at last, but now another 
formidable obstacle presented itself—the Tobique was frozen all 
over. On Saturday, the 6th of December, the weather had become 
terribly cold; so cold, indeed, as to impress the diarist with the 
conviction that he should ‘* have to wear a waistcoat and neckcloth, 
which I have not done since I first began my sojourn here.” On 
the 1ith of December, the frost had become so intense that 
‘breathing is like drawing files or rasps down one’s throat,” 
and by the 14th even the cataracts of the mountain stream 
had been hushed into silence. ‘ Now, ye spirits of the North, 
I recognize you,” was the entry under Monday, the 15th 
of December; “I looked out last night at eleven; clear, 
starry heavens, aud that keen icy feeling in the air which 
I have learnt to understand now as the touch of the North 
Pole. Then in the morning ere dawn I was as usual roused by 
the shivering chill, which produces the impression of having | 
nothing on; and by and bye came day, a day of glorious sunshine, 
but penetratingly, subtly cold was the air.” The road now lay 
open on the ice-paved waters of the Tobique, and, fearfully | 


—_—on 





anxious to get once more among human beings, the adventurer | 
rushel away from his forest home. is first attempt was to get | 
to the camp of some “lumberers,” or woodeutters, of whose | 
existence he had heard, but failing to discover it, he made straight | 
down the river to the nearest inhabited settlement, a few houses | 
known as Castleton, It was a terrible journey, and nearly cost | 
him his life. When still several miles from the settlement, the | 
fieree cold took him in its grasp. “ Intolerable fatigue,” says the | 
diary, ‘* assailed me; the jerking of the strap made my back ache, | 
and the strain on my knees made them totter under me. I had | 
undertaken a task the difficulties of which I did not discover till 
it became a matter of life and death.” Thus, like in a dream, he! 
groped forward. “I was staggering with fatigue, and knew that | 
if I fell { could not rise again.” At last he did sink to the 
ground, “ but making a final effort, I got on to my legs, crawled 
on @ tile, and heard an axe ringing hard by, saw smoke, and 
knew I was close to the lumberers’ camp: I scrambled through the 
Wools, and saw a man chopping down a tree. With some anxiety 
as to the way I should acquit myself in the unwonted feat of 
conversing, I addressed him, and told him my story.” Oh, the joy 
of seeing human faces, and, joy of joys, of getting, after two months 
of salt pork, ‘delicious vegetables!” All the lumberers were very 
kind to the poor broken-down hermit, calling him, appropriately 
enough, ‘the Englishman of the Woods.” 
The conclusion of the story is somewhat unsatisfactory, the 
diary breaking off abruptly, in the midst of a sentence, with not | 
40 much as a hint as to the causes. 





id have gathered round my camp, anxiously awaiting my | 


No sooner out of his forest ! of the Master of the Rolls. London: Longman. 


prison, the heart of the adventurer yearned to return toit. ‘Tam 
beginning to wish myself back at my camp,” he writes, in less than 
a week after his escape; ‘‘I prefer its rough independence and 


| quiet to the comparative bustle of the settlement.” It was but 
After having remained in his utter solitude for nearly a month, natural he should ‘* feel queer in bed in sheets,” and express per- 
| fect hatred of *‘ the stoves and huge fires, which make the tempera- 


ture oppressively high.” But he also fancied he had left ‘* much 
of comfort and contentment, in exchange for the miseries of 
winter travelling, and the rough, rude, higgledy-piggledy of the 
backwoods,” In fact the hermit’s life in the forest had produced 
the effect of infusing a strong misanthropical tinge in all his views, 
and while before his voluntary banishment he had admired the 
North American provinces in general, aud New Brunswick in 
particular, as excellent ground for new settlers, he now arrived at 
directly contrary conclusions. He found, or thought he found, 
‘deficient energy, deficient education, and a want of common sense 
in the people, to say nothing of a great want of cash, the latter 
want being the consequence of the former wants.’’ A little foot- 
note at this portion of the diary, stating that it was printed from 
‘* rough notes jotted down in pencil,” gives an interesting insight 
into the grumbling adventurer’s state of mind. In_ his lonely 
hut in the forest, his thoughts were refined, and even elegant, 
and written down besides with great care; but once returned to 
the comforts of civilization, the young Englishman made shipwreck 
both in his feelings and habits. But this itself adds to the 
psychological interest of the story of a fragmentary life, embodying 
not a few of the characteristics of our intelligent emigration. It 
seeins a pity that the present age has as yet found no em- 
ployment for the good stuff that is in its adventurers, but allows 
much useful brain and muscle to run wild in fantastic search after 
work. With better military organization than ours, advancement 
from the pike, what a splendid soldier he would have made, this 
** Englishman of the Woods,” 





STATE PAPERS OF CHARLES II's REIGN.* 

A PECULIAR interest attaches to these two volumes at the present 
moment. ‘They embrace the period within which the Great Plague 
and the Great Fire of London first decimated and then purified 
our metropolis. The Calendar commences on the Ist of October, 
1665, and terminates in the month of March, 1667. The plague, 
as all our readers know, broke out in September, 1665, and the 
fire in September, 1666. Then, as now, the greatest difficulty 
was experienced in persuading people to adopt precautionary or 
sanative measures. A large part of the contents of these volumes 
consists of the letters addressed to Joseph Williamson, the editor of 
the London Gazette, by his various correspondents established in 
different parts of the kingdom; and one of them, named Thomas 
Povey, writing to him on the 5th of October, says that “ the 
people are so insensible of danger, that they look upon such as 
provide for the public safety as tyrants and oppressors.” 

There will always be, we suppose, to the end of the world people 
in whose eyes prevention is not better than cure; who prefer 
** chancing it,” as they say, to the cost and trouble of taking any 


| present steps to avert a merely probable evil. Nor is this disposi- 
| tion the mere recklessness of ignorance, since it shows itself very 


often in well educated and intelligent persons, but is, we suspect, 
constitutional ; and when displayed under different circumstances, 
it is readily confounded with courage. This impassive temper, 
which in the minor affairs of life is one of the greatest blessings 
which a man can possess, becomes upon occasions of real public 
peril his greatest possible curse. We saw last summer how 
ineffectual on the whole were all appeals to the good sense of the 
British community upon the subject of the cholera. Since then the 
history of the Rinderpest has shown still further how widespread is 
this innate inertia. Of course in the case of the plague it was neces- 
sary to adopt very stringent measures at an early period ; and the 
comparative sparseness of the population and the familiarity of the 
people with arbitrary government made it far easier to carry 
them into effect than it would be at the present day ; at the same 
time, such measures were not enforced without some of that ten- 
derness for ** vested rights” which has never slumbered in England. 
The street dunghills were of course a primary nuisance to be 
removed, but the owners pleaded * titles in law” to them, which 
gave the justices a great deal of trouble, as we learn from a letter 
of Lord Craven. A difficulty of another kind was started by the 
Bishop of London, who refused to consecrate any new burial- 
ground * uuless a perpetuity of the same might first be obtained.” 
But under the pressure of an overwhelmiog public peril this 





“* Calendar of State Papers of the Reign of Charles 11, (659-1007. Edited by Mary 
Avne Everett Green, Author of Lives of the Princesses of England, ander the directica 
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ecclesiastical scruple was ignored, and people dying of the plague 
were, by the magistrates’ orders, buried “in the usual places 
assigned for that purpose.” 

As the plague retired from London it spread more widely in 
the country, chiefly infesting the Southern and Eastern counties. 
It was more violent at Norwich than in any other provincial town, 
and next to that in the ports of Kent and Sussex. We do not 
find in these papers much evidence of a superstitious feeling with 
regard to the origin of the disease. The people of Falmouth indeed 
were visited by an extraordinary number of ravens, ‘‘ to the ad- 
miration of the inhabitants,” says the writer, ‘‘ who feared it was 
an omen of the plague.” But as far as we can ascertain their croaks 
went for nothing. The plague was not entirely stayed till the 
beginning of the second winter after its appearance. In Decem- 
ber, 1666, a few deaths still occurred in London, but here at least 
fire had now done its work, and pestilence was practically burned 
out. 

The Fire of London seems to have made a deeper impression 
upon the people than the plague did. It was very generally 
regarded as ‘‘a judgment.” A Quaker near Windsor heard 
a supernatural voice exclaiming that as pestilence and fire had 
not amended the sins of the nation, a worse plague than either 
was yet to come upon it. By the more worldly minded of the 
public the fire was attributed either to the Roman Catholics 
or the Protestant Dissenters; but the former suffered most 
from the suspicion. The penal laws against them were enforced. 
Priests and Jesuits were banished. Those who refused the oaths 
of allegiance and supremacy were disarmed, and a resolution was 
passed by the House of Commons that all its members should be 
obliged to receive the Lord’s Supper. There were a few, however, 
who judged very differently. Sir Geoffery Shakerly, the Governor 
of Chester Castle, writes, ‘‘ that the most intelligent judge them 
[i.e., these rumours] to be the old Presbyterian design revived, to 
disturb the peace of the kingdom once more through the Papists’ 
sides; and I would heartily wish,” he adds, ‘ that the same penal 
laws were put in execution against all that will not take the oath 
of supremacy that pretend so much against Popery.” A declara- 
tion was made by Government that ‘ notwithstanding that many 
examinations have been taken with great care by the Lords 
of the Council and His Majesty’s Ministers, yet nothing had been 
found to argue it to have been other than the hand of God, a 
great wind, and the season so very dry.” This materialistic and 
profane argument probably converted few, more especially as the 
suspected leaning of the Court towards Popery would seem to 
the populace quite a sufficient reason for the issue of such a 
proclamation. A Frenchman accused himself of the crime, and 
was hanged at Tyburn, in spite of his denial on the gallows. 
The worst result of the fire was the disorders which it bred in 
the city, and the facilities which it created for crimes of violence. 
The vaults under the ruins were the scene of many robberies 
and murders. The murderers pretended to be linkmen, which 
gave them an excuse for following people till they reached a 
favourable spot, when the victim was tripped up, carried under- 
ground, his pockets rifled, and his brains knocked out in a 
few minutes. One man, left for dead, but who afterwards re- 
vived, founl on his recovery a murdered woman lying beside 
him. 

There seems to have been a direct connection between the 
panic created in England by the Great Fire and the disorders 
which arose immediately afterwards in Scotland. As in Scotland 
the Protestant Nonconformists were a wilder and fiercer class of 
men than in England, so the penal laws against them came to be 
enforced with more rigour. Such at least must be a partial ex- 
planation of the fact that in the one country these laws provoked 
an insurrection, while in the other they produced hardly so much 
as a riot. However, it was their peculiar hatred of episcopacy 
which lent additional animosity to the disaffection of the Scottish 
Dissenters. In England the Church was the popular religious in- 
stitution, and the infliction of penalties on Dissenters chimed in 
with the popular humour. In Scotland the reverse was the case. 
Still, notwithstanding these differences, there is no doubt that the 
enforcement of the penal laws which followed on the great confla- 
gration was the efficient cause of the rising which terminated with 
the battle of the Pentland Hills. 

To add to the trouble and embarrassments which plague, fire, 
and rebellion cast upon the Government during these two years, 
a naval war during the whole time was raging with the Dutch, 
the presence of whose fleets upon our coasts was an encouragement 
to the disaffected party in England, who looked to Holland for 
aid in re-establishing a Presbyterian Republic. Reports of more 
than one general engagement are tobe found in these pages, in 





rr 
which the loss was about equal on both sides, though in one that 
took place upon the 1st June, 1666, the English fleet was com- 
pelled to retire into port, ‘‘a disgrace,” says Sir Thomas Clifford 
‘‘ which never happened to us before.”” But it does not appear that 
much practical harm came of it. 
The editor of these volumes is Mary Anne Everett Green, the 
author of Lives of the Princesses of England, and in every respect 
they seem worthy of the best of the series. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Tue Magazines present nothing this month of any remarkable in- 
terest. ‘The most notable single paper perhaps is the new version 
of the “ Fairy Tale” of the Sleeping Beauty, offered, it is said, by 
Miss Thackeray. A beautiful girl trained in a ruined house tg 
feed on formalisms, to ‘“ divide her time ” and perform her duties ag 
duties are interpreted by the dull, wakes at the accidental kisg 
of a cousin into life and movement. Atleast that is the idea, for 
the author has done little more than suggest it, leaving all the 
steps of the process to the writer’s imagination—a pity, when the 
power of analyzing emotions, and especially women’s emotions, exists 
in so high a degree. We trust the idea thus started will be worked 
out, and that we may have a series of Fairy Tales for grown-up 
people, as soft and as piquant as the story of Elizabeth. ‘There is 
little else in the Cornhill; but ‘* Armadale,” we are happy to see, 
draws to a close, and the ‘‘ Claverings” alone is well worth its 
cost. ‘The story promises to be among the best Mr. Trollope has 
ever written. 

Fraser is full of variety, but it never has a really first-rate 
story, and the papers this month are somewhat wanting in 
exhaustiveness. The theological paper on “ Prayer in Connection 
with Certain Public Calamities ” is, for Fraser, strangely orthodox 
in tone, stuffed full of illustrations from the Old Testament, and 
preceded by a distinct assertion that ‘ Law is nothing. but the 
expression of the Divine Will, and He who framed the Law 
greater than it,” which seems to reduce the government 
of the world to an arbitrary volition. Upon that basis it is as 
impossible to argue as to build on water, for if the Deity is not 
bound by the essential laws of Lis being, if, for instance, He can 
make a lie right as well as forgive it, or annul the past, or make 
the same substance be in two places at once, the mind has no more 
power of reasoning than a dumb man of oratory. There is no 
foothold either in morals, or spiritual things, or physics, and man 
is reduced to apply his intellect to a careful study of phenomena 
which on that assumption may be illusory, and compel his soul to 
a blind obedience to a will which, on this writer’s showing, is not 
necessarily good or just. With this limitless ‘‘ faith,” however, as 
he would describe it, the writer unites a singular view of prayer, 
holding that while God can suspend a law, just as a “‘ man by 
holding a stone in his hand thwarts for a season the natural opera- 
tion of the law of gravitation,” He very seldom does it, and conse- 
quently we ought to wait patiently for the cattle plague to pass 
away, and not pray for it, an idea which, if carried to its logical 
extent, simply changesthe personaland living Ruler with whom every 
man can, if he will, commune, into an inexorable though sentient 
Fate. Why wait, if by commune with the Father we can change 
not indeed His will, but the misery the operation of that will seems 
to us to be inflicting upon ourselves or others? The paper on ‘The 
Priest in the School and as Professional Man” is a little thin, while 
that on *‘ The Officers of European Armies” wants space. The writer 
has an idea, which is that we should add to our present examina- 
tions another in the actual duties of an ofticer, which would of course 
require a probation of two or three years; but he seems to us, like 
most writers on armies, to forget one point. It is possible to make 
officering a very unpopular profession, which the upper and middle 
classes will not enter, and thereby to throw the Army utterly out of 
rapport with English society. ‘This, he himself admits, would be a 
great evil, but it is one which, if the English officer were made to do 
his own work and that of the non-commissioned officer too, would 
almost inevitably occur. We do not want the British Army turned 
intoa military caste, with a separate life of its own, and this cardinal 
truth must be remembered by the reformers who are so eager to 
change it into a perfect and highly instructed machine. The 
extremely temperate and careful paper on ‘“ Our Commons and 
Open Spaces” contains a clear résumé of a law very difficult to 
understand, but of great interest to Londoners, the 38,000 acres 
which still remain uninclosed being daily threatened. The 
different rights of lords of the manor and commoners to unin- 
closed land are thus described :— 

“The fact is that, in the view of the Inclosure Commissioners, the 
rights of the lord are in general sufficiently compensated by an allot- 
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: ore than one-fifteenth or one-twelfth part of the 
auent to him of, 9° cmainder being apportioned among the commoners. 
land ine cording to the general practice, though a few exceptional cases 
sce sonnel in which, for special reasons, the lord has had a larger 
— oe In a recent case, where a railway company purchased part 

Ba nes Common, and paid the purchase-money into the Court of 
= ns the Vice-Chancellor, Sir William Page Wood, distributed it 
— be Jord and commoners by giving one-twelfth to the lord and 
ieven-twelfths to the commoners. The justness of the view on which 
‘ho Inclosare Commissioners have so long proceeded has therefore been 
; stantially confirmed by one of our most eminent judges. This 
a thod of apportionment makes an inclosure under the Acts moro 
valnable to the commoners than to the lord. The latter may also have 
another reason for not wishing an inclosure to be made when the waste 
jand is in a populous district; for he may have lands of his own 
surrounding the common, the value of which, for building purposes, may 
be made greater by the common being kept open. But the lord has an 
absolute veto on inclosure, and the commoners without his concurrence 


can do nothing.” 

The lords, however, availing themselves of the old Statute of 
Merton, hold that they are at liberty to seize commons when they 
cease to be used for pasture, and most of the commons have been 
attacked under this statute. The attack is not, however, legal, 
and whenever the commoners have the spirit to resist, either by 
destroying the fences or trying the legal point, the judgment of 
the Court has gone in their favour. According to the writer, 
Lord Spencer is the greatest offender near London, he being Lord of 
Wimbledon, Wandsworth, and partly also of Clapham, whose com- 
moners, however, are much too wealthy to be safely attacked. It 
is to be regretted that the question should not be set at rest by 
vesting the right of veto possessed by the lord of the manor in 
the Crown, giving him the compensation given by the Inclosure 
Commissioners, and so preserving the commons to the inhabitants 


for ever. 
The best paper in Macmillan by far, despite its ill-omened title 


is ‘*Cant and Counter-Cant,” the plea of a Sadducee to his 
brethren to adhere to their principles a little more closely. They 
are becoming propagandists, and will come to grief. It is their 
business to let the world drift, eating the fat and sleeping on 
the soft, not angrily to denounce the efforts made by other men. 
Why, supposing Sadduceeism a creed, should we denounce the 
work of other men, rail at the missionary, sneer at the philan- 
thropist, or murder the abolitionist ?— 


“Now against the system of warfare against Cant, of which the 
above may be taken as a fair example, I feel bound to raise my protest 
in behalf of the Sadducean order. If once we leave our high vantage- 
ground of impartiality and descend into the arena of discussion, we 
place ourselves in a false position. After all, we cannot expect the mass 
of mankind to belong to our fraternity. Unlike Freemasonry, our craft 
is virtually confined to one section of the community. The truo 
Sadducee must be a man of culture and leisure and refinement: a man 
not engaged in a hard struggle for the necessaries of existence, but able 
always to enjoy its luxuries in moderation. Nor would it be desirable, 
even if it were possible, that the number of Zadoc’s disciples should be 
more than a small minority of the whole community. With all our respect 
for drones, we ought still to recognize the fact, that it is well for every- 
body, even for ourselves, that for one drone there should be a hundred 
of working bees. This consideration ought to convince us of the im- 
policy of our present crusade against Cant............ This 
whole outery against Cant seems to me entirely antagonistic to the true 
spirit of our order. It is our mission to be Iconoclasts, not to be 
founders of new faiths. And, superstition for superstition, I am not 
sure I do not prefer Cant to Counter-Cant. There is something so 
ineffably silly about all our fashionable outcry against humanitarianism 
and philanthropy, Practical experience of the world has shown us, as 
it has shown any one who has sense enough to use his powers of obser- 
vation, that actual hypocrisy is one of the rarest of vices. Nobody, at 
any rate, isa hypocrite without strong personal motives; and no man, 
who is not a fool, can suggest any motive which induces the philanthro- 
pists we deride to play the part of Tartuffe. It is not a pleasant thing 
to go amongst the poor and wretched. To labour among savages; to 
try and set wrong right ; to protest against abuses ; to perform any one 
of the hundred duties undertaken by men addicted to philanthropy is 
not an agreeable occupation. To walk by on the other side is always 
infinitely more agreeable than to help a man who has fallen amongst 
thieves, at the risk of being attacked by robbers, with the certainty of 
having to stain your hands with blood, and with the possibility of having 
the object of your charity thrown upon your care afterwards. It is, I 
Tepeat, more agreeable, and therefore we of the Sadducean creed, con- 
sistently with our principles, invariably adopt the part of the Levite, 
- of the Samaritan. But to say that the Samaritan simply performed 
18 action in the vain hope of exciting our admiration, or because his 

mind was so constituted that the duty of tending a sick man was 
actually a pleasure to him, or because, more likely still, he hoped to get 


paid for the job, is downright folly. Sua cuique voluptas, a8 one of our | 


great poets wrote; and if other men find a pleasure we do not in doing 


owen ov to their neighbour, why should we grudge them the enjoy- 


It is of course quite proper to do nothing, and get all the enjoy- 
ment we can, and leave the miserable in their misery and the 


wretched in their degradation, but why stop people who are not 


aneen Gon living themselves out if they like? Is it that 
a toil is a reproach, or is it that the voluptuary, whether his 
Pleasures be intellectual or physical, is always cruel at the core ? 


There can, we fear, be no Sadduceeism without selfishness, and 
selfishness is only cruelty asleep. 

Blackwood has nothing very remarkable this month, unless it be 
a paper on negroes which reads as if it had been published during 
the height of the first slavery controversy, and is full of assertions 
such as that mulattoes are mules, who in the fourth generation 
cease to propagate, that abolitionists hold themselves wiser than 
the Almighty, and that their only possible position in the world is 
that of workmen for white benefit :— 

“It is no more possible, by means of education, to confer upon the 
negro the mental vigour of the white man, than it is, by means of educa- 
tion, to elevate the white man into angelic perfection. Nature, which 
fixed the limits of the white man’s mind, fixed those also of the black; 
and no training, no example, can cultivate the lower animal into the 
higher. It is true that to a certain extent the negro can be improved 
by admixture of blood with the white race. The mulatto is generally 
more intelligent than the full-blooded negro, and the quadroon and octo- 
roon make still further advances in the scale or humanity; but even 
this intermixture of blood can only be carried to a definable limit. 
Nature is inexorable in punishing infractions of her laws. The white 
and the black may intermarry, but the decree of ultimate barrenness is 
the penalty pronounced upon the hybrid race—a penalty that is certain 
to be exacted in the fourth generation. After that time the unnatural 
plant dies out, and nature vindicates her own intention to suffer no 
permanent amalgamation. As a pure black the negro may live and 
multiply, but not otherwise.” 
Very good; we admit all that. Consequently the white man who 
intermarries with negroes produces a sterile race. Consequently 
there is a permanent barrier between him and the negro. Conse- 
quently the white man ought to be made a slave. Why is not 
that line of argument to be as applicable to one race as the other? 
There is no need of answer nowadays to such allegations, but we 
would just remark that even now the great Tory magazine delibe- 
rately upholds the massacres in Jamaica as “ technically illegal 
perhaps in the case of Gordon, but in their general results highly 
beneficial to blacks and whites.” The political article is a mere 
rifacimeto of the speeches against the Reform Bill, though the 
writer produces one new argument. He says he is willing to see 
a few working men in the House of Commons, but that they 
could not enter without a Bill giving to members of Parliament a 
sufficient maintenartce. Why not? What stops a constituency 
from paying its representative just as Dissenting ministers are 
paid? We do not want to see any such practice introduced, 
thinking it much more honourable, if a workman ever enters Par- 
liament—a most unlikely contingency—that he should live as he 
did before he entered it, but the obstacle as stated simply does not 
exist. Any constituency can pay its representative now if it 
chooses, and his election expenses besides, and there is not the 


smallest necessity for a tax. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Fischer on Kant's Critick. Translated, with an introduction, expla- 
natory notes, and appendices, by J. P. Mahaffy, A.M., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Dublin. (Longmans.)—The Critick of Kant is 
widely known. Professor Fischer has written a commentary upon 
it in a style as clear and easy as Kant's is cumbrous and prolix, and 
Mr. Mahaffy, having first obtained a clear idea of Kant’s system from 
this commentary, now translates it for the benefit of the English public. 
But there are differences of opinion between Messrs. Fischer and 
Mahaffy on several points, and amongst them on the important question 
of the variations between the first and second editions of the Critick ; 
the German supporting the supposed discovery of Schopenhauer, that 
Kant had become afraid of the idealistic conclusions drawn from his 
principles, and ‘had suppressed the passages which resolve the whole 
object into our own sensations and their form imposed by the mind 
also,” and the Irishman maintaining that absolutely nothing has been 
changed, and that the mistake has arisen from Kant's habit of explain- 
ing a matter by talking about it, and going round it, and enforcing it 
by mere variation of language. In addition to this controversy, there is 
also in the introduction a vindication of Kant’s principles against the 
objections of modern English philosophers which involves the discussion 
of Mr. Mill's theory of space, of Mr. Mansel’s reduction of the categories, 
and of the much debated distinction between the reason and understand- 
ing. We think therefore that few will be inclined to differ from our 
author in the opinion that, irrespective of the amount of truth attainable 
by metaphysic, its importance as a discipline of the mind is greater than 
ever, for every conclusion is being constantly attacked, almost nothing 
is considered settled, and every author has to submit to the elenchus of 
an acute opponent. 

The Story of a Life, §c. By W. A. Gibbs. (A. W. Bennett.)—Mr. 
Gibbs is the most merciless of moralists. He writes in a smooth metre, 
which seems to flow on and on without a break for ever, and whether 
he is directly or indirectly didactic, he never spares us a detail or a 
platitude. Ho opens with an interminable story that is composed in the 
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‘Maidens fair, 

Who stand in dangerous, dear relationship 

To stripling cousins growing into men,” 
and relates how the daughter of two cousins who were wicked enough 
to marry suddenly went mad at the children’s dinner-time. The catas- 
trophe is described in language which is certainly free from the charge 
of magniloquence :— 

One mid-day, at the children’s meal presiding, 

As was her constant and love-cherished custom, 

She who, altho’ of her own self regardless, 

For them was ever for their health’s sake lavish 

With a wise lavishness in change of diet ; 

She who, &c. 


She, I say, thus generous to a fault, 

Now with an angry movement sudden rose, 

Demanding wildly why such costly food 

Should be prepared for children? The good nurse 

Looked up amazed,” &e. 
This is Mr. Gibbs’ narrative style ; the minor poems are characterized 
by the same flux of words and poverty of ideas, and we are rather sur- 
prised to find that the author is not an admirer of Mr. Martin Tupper. 

A Class-Bool: of New Testament History. By Rev. G. F. Maclear, 
M.A. With maps. (Macmillan.)—The present volume forms a sequel 
to the author’s Clauss-Book of Old Testament History, continuing the 
narrative from the death of Nehemiah (B.C. 413) to the close of St. 
Paul’s second imprisonment at Rome (A.D. 68). Like the other books 
in this useful Cambridge series, it seems carefully prepared, and is pro- 
perly furnished with maps, chronological tables, and a good index. 

English Literature and Composition. By the Rev. Robert Demans, M.A. 
(Longmans.)—Tho candidates for appointments in the Indian Civil 
Service and their “crammers” too are rather at sea, we fancy, in these 
departments of the examinations. The present work is intended for their 
benefit, and is calculated to afford considerable guidance. It contains 
some useful hints on the text-books and course of reading, and, what is 
of more importance, a judicious selection of examination-papers with 
answers, further papers unanswered, and a list of subjects that have been 
set for English composition. It will be found useful not only by those 
who are actually preparing for the examinations, but wherever there is 
any wish to encourage the study of the grammar and literature of the 
English language. 

The Angels’ Song. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D, .(Strahan.)—The ad- 
mirers of Dr. Guthrie will be pleased to hear that the Doctor and his 
publisher have united their efforts to produce a perfect religious 
“ sweetie ” in this little volume. Nothing can be nicer than the binding 
and tho printing, and the composition is more than ever marked by 
the copious rhetoric and pretty fancies that characterize the anthor’s 
style. 

A Commentary on the Revelation of St. John. By 8. Garratt, M.A. 
(Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday.)—Tho author of this work has made 
two discoveries which distinguish it from other productions of the same 
school. The first delights us immensely; it is this, that Mr. Matthew 
Arnold is likely to head a persecution of the Christians. It is all very 
well for Mr. Arnold to announce his intention of retiring from practical 
life—he cannot deceive the prophets; he is only biding his time, and 
when the time is ripe, he will return to harry with fire and sword those 
unfortunate shopkeepers whose dismal chapels, vestries, and meat sup- 
pers have, we know, temporarily driven him to the blameless .Ethiopians. 
The other discovery is no laughing matter. The rigid dogmatists of our 
day, it is known, havo so far yielded to the spirit of the age as to leave 
at least undecided the fate of the heathen; our author has discovered 
an ingenious way of rendering accordant with the requirements of 
justice that truth which is so precious to some religious minds, the 
eternal misery of the greatest number, *‘‘ The heathen who have died,” 
says our author, “come up on the breadth or surface of the earth at 
the close of the millenium,’ and immediately attack the camp of the 
Saints, “ proving immediately that had they known Christ, they would 
have rejected Him ;” thus the damnation of the heathen is secured. We 
have not found anything else worthy of notice in this volume. 

Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective. By W. Veitch. (Macmillan: 
the Clarendon Press.)—The Delegates of the Oxford Press understand 
that there is still a great need of good school-books and manuals, and 
believe that the University may with propriety and efficiency do much 
towards remedying the defect. They have therefore determined to issue 
a series of educational works in classics, history, physical science, &e. 
The handy volume before us is the second of the series, and is in every 
way worthy of the distinction of issuing from the Clarendon Press. 
“Let us have what the Greeks wrote,” says the learned author, and this 
is the principle on which the work has been compiled by him. He gives 
authority for every tense admitted, and he does what has not been done 
before—he distinguishes between the simple and the compound forms. 
We should say that the work will be found indispensable in the case of 
all who have to do with Greek composition, either as teachers or 
learners. 

Catalogue of Early Newspapers. Hope Collection. (Macmillan: the 
Clarendon Press.)\—The collection described in this catalogue was 
formed by the late John Thomas Hope, Esq., and presented by his son 
to the Bodleian Library. It begins with “The News for This Week, No. 
20, April 23, 1640,” and ends with sixty-six essays, “ written with an 


aspiration to show that the more anything is looked at with a desire 
be pleased with it, the more shall we be rewarded with discoveries that 
await only the desire,” and published by Leigh Hunt in 1840, under the 
appropriate title of “ The Seer : or, Common Places Refreshed.” As we are 
told in a prefatory note, it compares very favourably with the lists of 
works of a similar character given by Nichols in his Literary Anecdot 

numbering some 760 as against his 1,100. It is, however, deficient ip 
publications of the seventeenth century, and as the Bodleian itself 
suffers under the samo misfortune, the librarian appeals to owners of 
private libraries to contribute to its completion by the bestowal of any 
odd numbers of sorials of this period that they may happen to Possess, 
But here we think the library of the British Museum has a prior claim, 





and until the national collection there is complete it is certainly un. 
desirable that works of this character should bo sent to Oxford, where 
the genius loci by no means addicts itself to such studies. Tho catalogue 
has been drawn up by Mr. J. H. Burn, author of A Descriptive Catalogue 
of the London Traders, Tavern and Coffeehouse Tolsens, and contains 

















much curious information respecting the various Ephemerides includeg 
in the collection, supplemented by a good index, which gives the titles 
of tho works and the namos (and pseudonyms) of the persons referred to, 

Jesus Christ; His Times, Life, and Works. By E. de Pressensa, 
Translated from the French by Annie Harwood. (Jackson, Walford, 
and Hodder.)—We cannot help thinking that this book is more wanted 
in France than in England. The humanity of Christ is so completely 
lost sight of, both inthe Roman Catholic and the Calvinist systems, with 
which alone Frenchmen are acquainted, that when M. Renan’s book 
appeared, and treated our Saviour as a man who had lived upon the earth, 
it had all the charm of a completely new idea, and excited an immense 
sensation in every division of the French world. It became necessary 
then for those, like M. de Presseusé, who holds much the same position 
in the now much divided Reformed Church of France as a moderate 
Broad-Church clergyman amongst ourselves, to present to their people 
a picture of Christ which, without compromising His divinity, should 
impress upon the imagination the human element in His nature. This 
is done in the present volume ; at the same time objections to the super- 
natural and the miraculous are met, the originality of Christianity 
maintained, and tho credibility of the Gospel history defended. But 
all this is very familiar to us; the increasing characteristic of our 
modern thoology is the realization of the humanity of Christ, coupled 
with a firm hold on the miracle of the Resurrection; and admirably 
arranged as is the matter and forcible as is the manner of M. do 
Pressens¢’s work, it will lack in this country the interest of novelty that 
we can vory well believe attaches to it in France. 

Memoir of James Ewing, Esq. of Strathleven. By Rev. Mackintosh 
Mackay, LL.D. Witha series of letters written while on a tourin Italy, &e. 
(Maclehose, Glasgow.)—This handsome quarto is a very proper tribute 
to the memory of a worthy citizen of Glasgow, who by honourable in- 
dustry amassed great wealth, and devoted a fair share of his accumula- 
tions to charitable uses in connection with his native city. On this 
account the Rev. Dr. Mackay has conferred upon him such immortality 
as it was in his power to bestow, but we are bound to say that if Mr. 
Ewing descends to posterity, he will be indebted rather to the magnifi- 
cence of his publisher than the literary talent of his editor. For the 
latter has nothing of genoral interest to communicate, and he selects the 
biggest words and the most long-winded sentences to convey that nothing, 
and the result is depressing. Mr. Ewing's letters, written during his 
tour on the Continent, constitute about half the volume; they abound in 
facts, but are not likely to be highly popular with any but very enthu- 
We will conclude this notice with an extract, which 


siastic collectors. 
He is in 


will show the serious character of Mr. Ewing's observations. 
Venice in May, and instead of yielding to the dole fur niente, he is 
moved to a protest against the phrase, which he thus roundly delivers :— 
“ Their favourite phrase is literally ‘sweet do-nothing,’ and to this love 
of indolence and inactivity, engendered by want of occupation and en- 
couraged by want of enterprise, I am apt to impute some part of their 
moral delinquency.” 

British Army and Navy Review. Apriland May. (Bentley). 
sooms a pleasing variety of smart story and useful information in this 
periodical. The April number contains some serviceable hints on study 
in the barrack-room, and that for May a good paper on fortification and 
its uses. Then there is a dashing writer of the “ Guy Livingstone” 
type, who occupies the place of honour, and deals out sparingly eack 
month some highly spiced matter detailing the adventures of an 
Englishman who has taken service in the African legion under mysteri- 
ous circumstances. With this and with a host of minor stories illustra- 
tive of military life, and some historical passages, such as the engage- 
ment between the Shannon and the Chesapeake, our Review may obtain 
forgiveness from the martial mind for its attempt to instruct. 

The Bookworm. An Tilustrated Literary and Biographical Review. 
Nos. land 2. At the office (4 Brydges Street, Covent Garden.)—We 
scarcely know whether this is in joke or earnest. Each number con- 
tains just sixteen pages of large type and a few woodcuts, fac-similes of 
engravings in old books, and costs a shilling. The letterpress comprises. 
astory about book-hunting, notices of one or two old books, and short 
accounts of old printers, wich copies of their devices. Some of the 
illustrations are quaint enough, but we should think that most people 


will consider the joke dear at the price. 


There 
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The Contemporary Review. No. V., May. (Strahan.)—This Review 
i ave course, to the satisfaction, we believe, of serious msan- 
na Mansell throws off with one of those metaphysical 
in which he delights to entangle freethinkers, and leave them, 

od of their reason and their conscience, spiritually lifeless at the 
res - duty that he chooses to compel them to accept by force 
ty r In the present instance he has got hold of a 
one good service indeed 


pursues 
kind. 
webs 


shrine mpl vie 
al evidence. 
heya sine on M. Saisset, who has 4 
sinst Pantheism, has reduced “ modern Germanism to its last word, 
post ‘sed; @od placed, not at the commencement, but at the end 
of things,” but falls into the professor's toils rng tee 3 “ to eat 
tain the sufficiency of philosophy to supply a religion for philosophers, 
and propounding a positive conception of the infinite as opposed to 
that negative or relative notion which, according to the disciples of 
Sir W. Hamilton, is suggested by the imperfections of os opposite, the 
finite, just as all contradictories suggest cro another. The article is 
a very interesting one, but it will leave the opposing classes, the reli- 
gious and the philosophical sceptics, where it found them. We have 
next a notice of Montalembert's Monks of the West, which may be 
almost called light reading, as it comprises descriptions of the life of the 
early Solitaries and of St. Jerome's relations with the Roman ladies, which 
are amusing, though the writer is evidently half afraid that he is treating 
these good folks too unceremoniously, and does not protest as vigorously as 
he ought to do against the pestilont heresy of looking upon the ordinary 
life that men are compelled to lead as something common and unclean. 
The remainder of the number consists of a review of Ecce Homo, in 
which the author of that celebrated work is praised for what ho has 
dohe, and blamed for not doing what he did not undertake to do; a 
readable article on “ Symbolism and the Grotesque in Christian Art,” 
which is written by a master of the subject, and brings out with great 
effect “the two sides of Teutonic grotesque—its seriousness because of 
the shadow of death, and its humour because of the strangeness, and 
eagerness, and intensity of life ;” a short account, interesting to musical 
folk, of Schubert, “the prince of lyrists,” and Chopin, “ the most 
romantic of pianoforte writers ;” and finally, an unadorned enunciation 
of the latest theory relating to the geographical range of existing fauna, 
both in historic and in prehistoric times. Altogether the Review may 
be especially recommended as a useful alterative to such of the clergy 
as are conscious of a growing inclination towards those lighter duties 
of the profession, the discharge of which has been so attractive from 
« the times of Valentinian to our own. 

Kent's Commentary on International Law. Revised, with notes and 
cases brought down to the present time. Edited by J. T. Abdy, LL.D., 
Regius Professor of Laws, Cambridge, &c. (Stevens.)—Dr. Abdy here 
presents us, in a volume of moderate size, with the collection of rules 
which are allowed by the common consent of nations to regulate their 
intercourse. He has adopted the whole of tho original American work, 
and supplemented it with fresh matter, adding a chapter on the Foreign 
Enlistment Acts, and incorporating the most recent documents, deci- 
sions, and cases. We have thus the best English and American authority 
for that common consent which alone imparts validity to what is 
called international law, but we observe in the excellent index, 
which is a great addition to the merits of the volume, that there 
are but two references to the celebrated French writer, M. de 
Hautefeuille. Now it is well known that M. de Hautefeuille differs 
on many points from the English and the American jurists, and 
we cannot help thinking that Dr. Abdy would have done well to 
notice these differences, and explain how far they are likely to influence 
the relations between France and other countries. Again, in his anxiety 
to place before the reader every case and opinion that bears upon a 
point, Dr. Abdy contrives sometimes to leave the final decision uncer- 
tain, or only ascertainable by very careful study. Thus, the engagement 


man divint 





of the European Powers in the Treaty of Paris to refrain from seizing 
enemy's goods on board a neutral vessel, comes immediately after an 
elaborate American opinion in favour of this belligerent right, and we 
are not told directly what is the position of America with regard to this 
right at the present moment. Indeed, a certain want of arrangement 
of the old and new matter scoms to constitute a defect in the work, 
which from the great pains bestowed upon it by the editor in the col- 
lection of cases and opinions will command genoral attention. 

By J. G. Findel, editor of Die Bauhiitte. 
With a preface by C. van Dalen, Dr., &c. Translated from the second 
German edition under the author's superintendence. (Ashor.)—It 
seems that in answer to the Encyclical the Freemasons have resolved 
to make a clean breast of it, and let the world seo whether they are as 
black as they aro painted. Brother Findel in this voluminous work 
gives the whole history of freemasonry, both in its early and its later 
period, with a full account of the customs, constitution, and symbolism, 
and shows us in this modern Elousis nothing but a number of honest 
fellows. Keal masons, the ‘ Steinmetren” of Germany during the 
Middle Ages, the society had almost died out at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Luckily they had admitted into their body 
certain architects and others who were called “accepted” masons: 
these, on the decline of the operative members, transmuted tho 
guild into a brotherhood of symbolic builders, carefully pro- 
serving the ancient laws, traditions, and coromonies, and bestowing 
them as a heritage upon the first Grand Lodgo of England. The 
change took place in 1717, and from that tinute, and from that 
source, Freemasonry has spread into every part of the civilized world. 
We commend this work, which has been elaborated with the usual 
German patience, to the attention of all interested in this subject. 

Ovid's Metamorphoses. By John Benson Rose, (Whittaker.)—Mr. 
Rose does not “translate critically,” and he does not write English 
verse. What is the pleasure or profit to be derived from such lines as 
these from Book 13 !— 


History of Freemasonry. 


“Theba and Tenedos 

I took them—I Lesbos and Scyros won— 

Chrysa and Cylla Apollonean, 

And walls Lyrnesian, and Hector great— 

I found the hand great Hector to defeat, 

’Twas I slew Hector; now these arms, the samo 

By which I won Achilles, I reclaim.” 
But Mr. Rose believes that in the Metamorphoses thoro is no fiction; it ia 
all perverted fact. He also considers that “ when the stream of legond- 
ary lore became navigable in the written character of the Grecian 
tongue, it became also so foul and perturbed that its votary might well 
exclaim, ‘Doth it not speak parables ?’” At all events Mr. Rose speaks 
parables, at least tous. Persons who understand this last sentence‘of 
his, and like it, will find plenty of similar dark sayings in the notes in 
which he traces “the perverted facts” back to their origin. For 
example, Saturn is the samo as Noah, “the altar raised by Noah and 
the tumulus of Babel made the two first secule [sic] of the world. 
Around such mounds in after times, when the days ef bloody sacri- 
fice had passed by, the Satyri and the Sileni performed their Saturnalia, 
and hence derived the Pontic tithe Soter—the Groek Soter, our Sotor 
stones oi Stennis, and probably Sodor, the title of the bishop.” Wo 
will not abuse our readers’ patienco further. 

We havo received from Messrs. Darton and Co. a lithograph and from 
Mr. W. Tegg a mezzotint engraving of Lord Brougham ; the former is 
tho better likeness of the two, especially about the eyes, the latter giv- 
ing a frightened expression which is totally foreign to the noble lord's 
character. In both cases tho nose of power, which has been so often the 
solace of foes and tho confidence of friends, is softened down to a degree 
that impairs the value of the portrait. 











BOOKS RECEIVED. | 

Macmillan and Co.—Clemency Franklyn, by the} 
Author of “Janet's Home,” 2 vols. ; the Works of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare; Across Mexico, by W. H. Bullock; 
Dramatic Studies, by Augusta Webster; The Dove in 
the Eagle's Nest, by the Author of “ The Heir of Red- 


Vaughan, 3 vols. 


R. Bentley—The Romance of a Court, by A. G. 


Sampsou, Low, Son, and Co.—Mattins and Muttons, 
or the Beauty of Brighton, by Cuthbert Bede, 2 vois. 

W. and R, Chambers—Chambers'’s Enucyclopwdia of 
Universal Knowledge, Vol. VILL. 
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A BEAUTIFUL DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, 

ITH Illustrative Sketches of CABI- 

NEL FURNITURE and DPCORATIVE 

UPHOLSTERY, sent free per post, or given on appli- 

eation, The Stock, corresponding to the List, is marked 
in plain figures. 
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Longman and Co.—The English Reformation, by F. 
C. Massingberd; Chronica Monasterii S. Albani, by 
Henry 'T. Riley. 


PHILLIES and COMPANY'S 
ARE BEST and CHEAPEST. 


TEAS CABINET MAKERS, 


UPHOLSIERERS, LINENDRAPERS, aud HOUSE 
AGENTS. 











E. Stan ford—Handbook to Government Situations ; 
British War Medals, by J. Harris Gibson. 

Smith, Elder, and Co.—A Century of Painters, by R. 
and 8. Redgrave, 2 vols.; Life and Writings of Joseph 
Mazzini ; the Mystery of Pain. 

A. Strahan—A Summer in Skye, by A. Smith; the 
late and Light of Men, by John Young. 
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STRONG to FINE BLACK TEA, Is 6d, 2+, 23 64, 3s 
33 4d. Most Delicious Black Yea is now only 3s 6d per 
pound, Pure, Rich, Rare, Chuice Gotfee, 1s 4d, ls 6d, 
ls 8d. PHILLIPS and Co., Tra Mercaants, 8 King 
William street, City, London, &.C. 
A price-current free. Sugars at market prices. 

PHILLIPS and Co. send all goods carriage free 
within 8 miles of No. 8 King William street ; 40s-worth 
carriage free to any railway station or market town 
in England. Phillips and Co. have no Agents, nor 
any connection with ary house in Worcester or Swansea. 


I Designs from the best makers, comprises FEL.TS, 
KIDDER, BRUSSELS, VELVELr PILE, AXMIN- 
STER, and TURKEY. 

Every kind of Material for covering hall or passage, 
FLOOR-CLOTH, CORK CARPET, LINOLEUM, aud 
KAM PTULICON, 

ATKINSON and CO., 
193, 200, 202, 2u4, 206, 208, aud 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 





The SPRING STOCK of CARPKTs, 
EPLENISHED with the Newest 


192, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


The CURTAINS of a HOUSE 
IVE the tone and character to its 


appearance. They should be changed with the 
changing seasous. 

ATKINSON and Co, are prepared with the earliest 
Spring Stock of Curtains—the new l’ekinnette Suripes 
for Drawing and Diving-rooms, Pekin and Persan 
Clotus, Muslins, Lace and Levo, with all the new 
Desigus iu this year's Chintzes, 

ATKINSON and Co. 
198, 200, 202, 204, 206, 208, and 210 
WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON. 


TELIC and CLEAR COM- 





ELICATE 
PLEXIONS, with a delightful and lasting fra- 
grauce, by using the celebrated UNITED SUehRVICKE 
SUAP TABLETS, 4d and 64 each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J, FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Urder of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chaudler. 
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. WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 
NOISELESS FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 

short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 


Instructions gratis. 


All Machines warranted. 


Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. Inspection invited. Price from £3. 
CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 








ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON’S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such an 
assortment of FENDERS, STOVES, RANGES, CHIM- 
NEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL IRON- 
MONGERY as cannot be approached elsewhere either 
for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, 
£3 88 to £33 108; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s 
to £5 12s; Steel Fenders, £3 3s to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 33 to £18; Chimney-pieces, 
from £1 8s to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s 3d the set, to £4 
4s. The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TWELVE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOMS devoted exclusively to the separate 
Display of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BED- 
STEADS. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, 
and marked at prices proportionate with those that have 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished 
in this country. 
Bedsteads, from..ee....++ 123 6d to £20 Os each. 
Shower Baths, from ...... 83 0d to £6 0s each. 
Lamps (Moderateur), from 6s 0dto £8 10s each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
Pure Colza Oil.....c.eeee-e0-. 43 9d per gallon. 
UTLERY, Warranted.—The most varied 
assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, 
all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, 
at prices that are remunerative only because of the large- 
Hess of the sales, 








rd 3 
an = ke 
28/82 / 4, 
Ivory Handles. Mees B32 
= 
22/92) 3 
So ia t= 
s.d.}s da] s. d. 
Stic ivory handles ......++.+../12 6 10 0/4 9 
34-inch fine ivory balance handles, ./17 0118 0/5 6 
4-inch ivory balance handles....../19 0 15 0/5 6 
4-inch fineivory handles..........'27 0 |20 0/8 0 
4-inch finest African ivory handles. 34 0 (27 0 |I12 0 
Ditto, with silverferules........../42 0 |85 0 |13 6 
Ditto, carved handles, silver ferules55 0 (45 0 [18 6 
Nickel electro-silver handles ....'25 0 19 0|7 6 
Silver handles of any pattern......|84 0 |54 0 |21 0 
Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives 
and Forks, per Dozen. 
White bone handles ..............11 0/8 6/2 6 
Ditto balance handles.............23 0 |17 0/4 6 
Black horn-rimmed shoulders ....|17 0 |l4 0/4 0 
Ditto, very strong-riveted handles.12 0/9 613 0 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, and of the new plated fish-eating knives and 
forks and carvers 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis and post paid. It contains upwards 
of 600 Illustrations of his illimited Stook of Ster- 
ling Silver and Electro-Plate, Nickel Silver, and 
Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, 
Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen 
Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns and 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths, Toilet Ware, 
Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans 
of the Twenty large Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, 
W.; 1, 14,2,3,and 4 Newman street ; 4,5,and 6 Perry's 
place: and 1 Newman yard, London. 


4ASY CHAIRS and SOFAS by 
HOWARD and SONS.—Owing to the increasing 
demand for these goods, for which Howard and Sons 
have so high a reputation, additional space has been 
devoted to them in their warehouses, 26 and 27 Berners 
street, Oxford street, both material and workmanship 
employed being of the very best quality. Howard and 
Sons solicit an inspection of their new Chalet Chairs, 
an indispensable luxury in every drawing-room. 


ONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for 

Centre of Rooms, to form two settees and two 

easy chairs, a great improvement on the ordinary otto- 

man. Only of T. H. FILMER and SONS, Easy Chair 

and Sofa Manufacturers, 31, 32, and 28 Berners street, 

Oxford street, and 34 and 35 Charles street, Oxford 
street, W.—An illustrated priced list on application. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R,H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


LENFIELD STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty’s Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED ; 
nd the above award by some of the most eminent 
scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 


WOTHERSPOON and CO.,'Glasgow and London. 














HANDELIERS in BRONZE and 
ORMOLU, for DINING-ROOM and LIBRARY, 
Canptepra, MoperatTor Lamps, in Bronze, Ormolu, 
China, and Glass. Srarcverres, in Parian, Vases, and 
other Ornaments in a Show-room erected expressly for 
these articles. 
OSLER, 45 Oxford street, W. 


(pees. CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for 
Gas and Candles, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 153. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 

All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glas:, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Presents. 

Mess, Export, and eer Orders promptly exe- 
cuted. 





LONDON=Show-rooms, 45 Oxford street, W. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show-rooms, Broad 
street.—Established 1307. 


J. and D. NICOLL, Tailors to the 

@ Queen, Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, 

114, 116, 118, 120 REGENT STREET, aud 22 CORN.- 

HILL, LONDON; 50 BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL ; 
and 10 MOSLEY STREET, MANCHESTER. 








SPRING FASHIONS, for Geutlemen’s Overcoats, 
Morning Coats, Trousers, and Vests. 


BOYS' NEGLIGE and other Suits, HIGHLAND 
DRESS, KNICKERBOKERS, &c. 

LADIES’ RIDING HABiTS, JACKETS, OVER- 
COATS, CLOAKS, &c. 


H.J. and D. NICOLLS’ GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED COATS for Gentlemen, and CLOAKS for 
Ladies, are patronized by Travellers all over the world. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 








ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
This delicious}condi t, pr i by Con- 
noisseurs 


“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
38 prepared solely by Lea and Perris. 

The public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitations, and should see that Lea and Perarins’ 
names are on the wrapper, label, bottle, and stupper. 

ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, bythe Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL; 
Messrs. Barciay and Sons, London, &c., &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


MHE CITY SPERM CANDLES, 
ls 4d per Ib., beautifully transparent. They do 
not bend by heat, smoke, or gutter. Price’s Composites 





SHANKS’ NEW IMPROVED 
PATENT LAWN MOWERs, 


Patronized on Five Separate Occasions i 
Season of 1864 by Her MAJESTY the QUERE 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of SAXONY 
Again on Four Separate Occasions during the Seas, 
of 1865 by Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 8? 
Once by His MAJESTY the KING of HOLLAND 
And once by His MAJESTY the KING of PRUSSIA. 





SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS ara; : 
use in the Royal Gardens at Kew, Windsor, Bucking? 
Palace, Hampton Court, Osborne, and Balm pral- in — 
Grounds of the Crystal Palace Company at Sydenhg 
in the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardeas, Kensien® 
ton; in Victoria Park; in Battersea Park, and ig maty 
hundreds of the principal Gardens in the Kiugdom, > 
well as abroad, where their merits have been fully tried 
and their success established. . 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS are ay 
warranted to give ample satisfaction, and if not approved 
of can be at once returned. Their great durability, sim. 
plicity of construction, and eae in working give them a 
decided superiority oyer all other Lawn Mowers. 

SHANKS’ PATENT LAWN MOWERS do their work 
on uneven as well as on level lawns in a much neater Man- 
ner than the Scythe, at half the expense, aud it is quite 
immaterial whether the grass be wet or dry. 

lllustrated Circulars sent free on applic itioa. 

A. SHANKS and SON, 27 Leadenhall street, London, 


say 
IMPERIAL TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES 
OF THE 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT, 
GENUINE CIGARS SUPPLIED AT Lowest 
PRICES. 





The French Penny “ Bordeaux” and the Three. 
penny “Havannah” specially recommended, 
Orders of £1 sent free on receipt of remittauce, 

109 Strand, W.C. R. SMITH, Manager. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1355. 


x IzAnAS S LL WHISKYW— 

This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medial. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 81 each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in the Principal 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, London, W.—Observe the reJ seal and piuk label; 
cork branded *“* Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


EPSINE. —MORSON’S'  PEPSINE 

WINE.—MORSON’S PEPSINE LOZENGES are 

perfectly palatable forms for administering this popular 
remedy for weak digestion. 

Manufactured by T. MORSON and SON, 31, 33, 124 
Southampton row, Russell square, Loud a,W.C, Pepsine 
Wine in bottles at 3s., 53., aud 19s. each. L >zeuges in 
boxes at 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d. each. Pepsiue Globules in 
bottles, at 2s., 3s. 6d., and 6s. 6d. each. 


TONIC BILTTERS. 
ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 
palatable and whol 6 bitter in existence; an 
unequalled stomachic, and a geuile stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, Wine Merchauts, Cone 
fectioners, and others, at 30s. a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WII.LIAMS, 2 
Martin's lane, Cannon street, London. 
Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester, 

















8d per lb. and upwards. Price list sent upon application 
WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, Candle, Soap, Oil, and 
Italian Depot, 16 Bishopsgate street, London. 





OUSEHOLD SOAPS.—Railway car- 
riage free and case free, if ewt., 112 Ib, at one 
time. A common, but very strong, for scrubbing boards, 
25s ; for general scrubbing or coarse fabrics, 30s and 
36s; for general laundry use, 405 and 448; very pure, 
for fine fabrics, 463; the City Primrose, finest can be 
made, 483 per cwt., or 112 Ib. Price lists sent upon 
application, WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, Candle, 
Soap, Oil, and Italian Depot, 16 Bishopsgate street, 
London. 


OLZA OIL.—Pure, double refined 
Lill, 5s per gallon; a very superior French 
Colza, 4s 9d per gallon. 
Guaranteed free from Acids or Admixtures which 
destroy the Lamps. 
Railway carriage paid on all Oils if 10 Gallons be taken 
at One time. 
WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 16 Bishopsgate street 
London. 


Feu IS’ PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, with Tapering Ends, fitting any candle- 
stick without either paper or scraping, in Spermaceti, 
Petro-Stearine the Wasteless (for Ball room); also the 
hard Chamber Candles (twelve in a box, 1s per box), in 
all the usual sizes and of various quulities, are now to be 
had of all dealers in Candles, and Wholesale only at the 
Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT & PILLS. 
—These potent remed es constitute a materia 
medica in themselves, fur there is no internal or exter- 
nal disorder controllable by mediciue for which the one 
or the other of them is not a positive remedy—eruptious, 
tumours, scrofula, scurvy, caucer, rheumatism, gout, 
and dropsy entirely disappear uider the action of these 
joint medicines; and in cases of indigestion, sick head- 
ache, bile, liver complaints, debility, aud otuer disorders 
originatiug in the iuternal organs, tue pills produce the 
most astonishing results imaginable. ‘Tue student of 
nature knows how simple are her ways. If one prepara- 
tion Can throw out all impurities frum the blood, disease 
is conquered, art triumphaut, because it adopts the sim- 
plicity of nature. 














INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Tuirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy fur acidity of the stomach, headicié, heartbura, 
gout, and indigestion, aud as a mild aperieut it is 
especially adapted for ladies an i childrea. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &., 
172 New Bond street, Loudon; aud sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Cue.nists, 

CAUTION.—See that ‘* Diuneford ani Co.” is on 
each bottle aud red label over the cork. 


fMEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 
Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS, Dentists, 
30 Berners street, Oxford street, aud 443 Scrand, 
Opposite Charing-cross Railway Station. 

Their painless artificial teeth are unequalled for eco- 
nomy, durability, comfort, and all purposes of articula- 
tion and mastication. Operations of every kind being 
unnecessary, the most nervous patientcau be suppli 
without fear of pain or iucunvenicuce. 

Consultation free ; Teeth fro:n 53.; Seta from 5 to 25 
guineas, warranted. 

For the efficacy, utility, and success of their system, 
vide Lancet. 

Daily attendance at 30 Berners street, Oxford street, 
and 448 Strand, London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; lv 
Norfolk street, Sheltield; 4 Mast parade, Leeds; aud 
14 St. Nicholas street, Scarborough. 

Observe—Established 1330, No connection with aay 
of the same name. 


M ® HOWARD, SURGEON- 
JV = peNTIST, 52 Ficet street, has introduced a0 
ENTIRELY NEW VESCKIPLION of AKLIFICLAL 
TEETH, tixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble tue natural teeta ag not Co be 
distinguished frum the originais by tus closest observer ; 
they will never Change colvur or decay, aud will befouad 
supceTior to any teeth ever veiure used. Luis metuod does 
not require the extraction of ruvts, or any Ptiacal opera 
tion, aud will support aud preserve Leotit tus. ard lyuse, 
aud is guaranteed to reswure articulation aud masta 
tion. Decayed teeth stopped sud reudersi svund aud 
useful iu masticatiun, 
52 Fleet strees—At home from 10 till 5 
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HE CREDIT FONCIER and MOBI- 
T LIER of ENGLAND (Limited). : 
i <eribed, Four Millions, in 200,000 Shares o 
Capital Subscribed, ono me , 
ital paid up, One Million. 

Pn } ewer Fund, £590,000. 

Dividend Reserve Fund, £150,000. 
Number of Shareholders, 4,363, 
DIR&CTORS. 
Tke Right Honourable James Stuart Wortley, Governor. 
James Levies, Fed» | Deputy-Governors. 

James Nugent Daniell, Esq., ) 
Charles FE. Newbon, Esq. 


Cap 


James Childs, Esq. , 
bar, Esq. Henry Pownall, Esq., J.P. 
Sars Eli, Ban 1 | Joseph Mackrill’ Smith, 
; im, sq. Esq. 
ig lng ? Edward Warner, Eee, M.P. 
Richard Stuart Lane, Esq. ' James White, Esq., M.P. 
Albert Grant, Esq., M.P., Managing Director. 


BANKERS. ’ 
The Agra and Masterman's Bank (Limited). 
The National Bank. 
Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths. 
The National Bank of Scotland. 
Secretary—Alfred Lowe, Esq. 
Offices—17 and 18 Cornhill, E.C. 


DEPOSITS. 
DEPOSIT CERTIFICATES. 
With Quarterly Interest Warrants attached, issue d by 


HE CREDIT FONCIER and MOBI- 
LIER of ENGLAND (Limited). 

NOTICE 1S HEREBY GIVEN, tbat on and after 
st May next, until further notice, Money will be re- 
ceived on Deposit, for which Deposit Certificates with 
Interest Warrants attached, payable quarterly, will be 
issued for the following periods, at the following fixed 
rates for such periods, viz.:— 

For 1 year eesecececece cece irra 

For 2 years ooeeee 7 

For 3 year8...seeeeresee eee 8 
The distinctive features of these Deposit Certificates 








eee ” 


” 


are— 

1. The perfect security afforded to Depositors by the 
large Subscribed and Paid-up Capital. 

2. The large Reserve Funds. 

$. The convenience of the Quarterly Interest War- 
rants, which can be detached aud paid in through any 
Banker. 

Forms of Application can be obtained of the Secretary, 
to whom all communications must be addressed. 

By Order of the Court, 
ALFRED LOWE, Secretary. 
17 and 18 Cornhill, London, 27th April, 1866. 


HE DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
(Limited). 
Temporary Offices.—33 aoe Jane, Lombard street, 





Capital, £2,000,000. 

Approved Bankers’ and Mercantile Bills discounted , 
and advances made upon negotiable se@curities. 

Money, in sums of £10 and upwards, received on 
deposit, at call, and short notice, at the current market 
rates, and for longer periods upon special terms, as 
agreed upon. 

By Order of the Board, 
FRED. G. BONE, Secretary. 

February 26, 1°66. 


EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

Directors. 
: Chairman-~Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Henry Pelham ; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 
urn. | Stephen P, Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., M.P. 
George Ireland, Esq. | Robert Smith, Esq. 
Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
on the following terms, viz., for One Year, at 5 per cent.; 
for Three Years, at 54 percent. ; for Five Years, and up- 
wards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 East India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, London, K.C. 

By Order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
GoUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 

‘ Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Banking business conducted with South Australi 
Ww estern Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and nen 
Zealand, upon current terms with the respective Colo- 
nies, WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 

London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


OMMERCIAL BAN K 
CORPORATION of INDIA anl the BASC. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Paid-up Capital, £1,000,000 (One Million sterling), with 
- Power to increase to Two Millions. 
ead Office—~64 Moorgate street, London, E.C 
Besaches and Agencies at Bombay, Caloutta, Foochow, 
ankow, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Singapore, and 
Yokohama. 

The Bank negotiates and collects bills, and grants 
roy on its branches and agencies asabove. tacts as 
Socom of parties counected with the EaSt in trans- 
— funds aud in making investments in Indian and 
- ~ public securities, effecting also the sale thereo{ 
cae &t home or abroad. It undertakes their safe 
po y and the receipt of interest or dividends thereon, 
= Teceives pay, pension, and other moneys for remit- 

a —— the Bank or otherwise. 

Bank also receives money on deposit at rates of 

drawer proportioned to the length of ones of with- 
0 be giv i 

ascertained the Tea the terms of which may be 


Office hours, 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 











£250,000 nave Been Pa 


AS COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OP ALL KINDS BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £50,000. 
Annual Income, £85,900. 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s seoures £1,000 in 
case Of Death, or £6 per week while laid up by Injury. 


For particulars apply to the Local Agents, at the 
Railway Stations, and Offices—64 Cornhill and 10 Regent 
street. 


W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


BONUS YEAR—SPECIAL NOTICE. 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENE- 
RAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Established 1824. 


The Eighth Bonus will be declared in January, 1867, 
and all With Profit Policies in force on 30th Jane, 1866, 
will participate, so that persons who complete such 
Assurances befora June 30th next will share in that 
vm, although one Premium only will have beea 
paid. 

Tables of rates and forms of proposal can 
obtained of any of the Society's Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


13 St. James's square, London, S.W. 
ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
OFFICE. 
EsTaBLIsHeD IN 1797. 
No, 70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57 CHARING 
CROSS, S.W. 





be 





Directors. 
Kirkman D. 

Esq., M.P. 
~~ Lancelot Holland, 


8q. 
Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
F.RS. 


Benjamin Shaw, Esq. Hodgson 
Octavius E. Gorpe, en. - 


William Cotton, Esq., 
D. Ss, 





, F.RS 
Jobn Coope Davis, Esq. 
Thos. H. Farquhar, Esq. 


James A. Gordon, Esq.,| Matthew Whiting Esq. 
M.D., F.R.S. Marmaduke Wyvill, jun., 
Edward Hawkins, jun.,Esq.' Esq. 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 

NOTICE.—The next Distribution of Profit will be 
made at the end of 1368. All Policies now effected on 
the “return system ” will participate. 

The last Bonus varied from 28 to 60 per cent. on the 
premiums paid. 

Loans, in connection with Life Assurance, upon ap- 
proved security, in sums of not less than 2590. 

For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to the 
Secretary, or to any of the Company's Agents. 


| PICKERS and SON’S NEW CATA- 
LOGUE of elegantly bound STANDARD and 
ILLUSTRATED WORKS has been enlarged to over 


woe by post for six stamps.—l Leicester square, 

I ICKERS and SON’S NEW 

STANDARD CATALOGUE has been carefully 

selected from their stock of upwards of 35,000 volumes, 

and includes the best editions of the best books, bound 
in the best manner. Gentlemen forming or — 
ow 


their libraries should write for this catalogue to 
Leicester square, W.C. 


M R. PLANCHE on the PORTRAIT 
EXHIBITION.—The BUILDER of THIS 
WEEK, 4d, or by post 5J, contains:—Fine View and 
Plan of the Hampshire Bank, Southampton—The Por- 
trait Exhibition Tested by Costume and Heraldry—The 
Market Crosses of Scotland—The Streets—Progress 
Abroad—lItalian Notes—Concrete for Sea Works—Mr. 
Powell, M.P., on the Obstacles to Gothic Architecture— 
Ancient Lights—The Architectural Exhibition, and 
various other articles, with all the artistic and sauitary 
news,—1 York street, Covent garden, and all newsmen. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZETTE.—Latest News from all 
arts of India—Latest Government Appointments— 
test Information regarding the Services—Noteson all 
Indian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of the Marseilles Mail from (ndia. 
Subscription £1 4s. per aunum, payable in advance; 
Specimen copy, 6d. 
London: Wa. H. ALLen & Co., 13 Waterloo place, 8.W, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 
and 68 Harley street, W. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the General 
Education of Ladies, and for grauting Certificates of 
Knowledge. 














Patrons. 
Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

H.RH. the PRINCESS of WALES. 
Vistron.—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON, 
Paincirat.—The Very Rev. the Dean of Westminster. 
Lavy Resipent.—Mise Parry. 

The half-term for the College and School will com- 
mence on Tuureday, May 17. Prospectuses, with full 
particulars, may be obtained on application to Miss Mil- 
ward, Assistant-Secretary, at the College office. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 

and 68 Harley street. 
FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS giving a free education in 
the College and TWO in the School will be vacant at 
Mid Printed particulars may be obtained on 








NTERNATIONAL HORTICULTU- 
RAL EXHIBITION, May 220d, Tickets £1 1s. ; 
May 23rd, 108. ; May 24th, 2s 6d.; May 25th, 1s. Tickets 
may be obtained of the principal Loudon Nurserymen, 
and of the usual London Agents. 


| TERNATIONAL HORTICULTU- 

RAL EXHIBITION. Tickets may be obtained 
of the principal Nurserymen, aud at— 

Austin’s, Sc James's Hall. 

Chappell’s, New Bond street. 

Cock, Addison, and Co.'s, Regent street. 

Keith and Prowse's, Cheapside. 

Lacon and Ollier’s, New Bond street. 

Letts and Son's, Royal Exchange. 

Mitchell's, Bond street. 

Ollivier’s, New Bond street. 

Sam's, St. James's street. 

Westerton's, St. George's place. 


UILDHALL BANQUET of _ the 
INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EX- 
HIBITION.—The Committee have to announce that 
Messrs. Ring and Brymer, having mate plans of the 
Hall, find they will ouly be able to place, in comfort, 
530 guests. The Committee had been led to hope that 
650 would have been accommodated, «nd they think it, 
therefore, only proper to give notice that the subscrip- 
tion list must close on the above number being reached. 
Above 450 seats are already required. 


poR=scH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.— 

The THIRTEENTH ANNUAL, EXHIBITION 
of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of the 
French and Flemish Schools, will OPEN ou MONDAY 
next. Admission, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 


I OYAL POLYTECHNIC,— 

This day the Cherubs Floating in the Air 
and the Modern Delphic Oracle (J. H. Pepper and T. 
Tobin, joint inventors), at 3 and 8—The LADY of the 
LAKE, by Mr. and Mrs. Henri Draytm, at 4 and 9— 
Dugwar's Indian Feats at 2—Matthew's Prestidigitato- 
rial Magic at 7.30—Lectures by Mr. King and Mr. Stokes 
at 12.30 and 1.30, and other Entertainments.—Admis- 
sion to the whole, 1s. 


UYERS of PARAFFINE CANDLES 

will escape the disappointmeut frequently caused 

by the smoking, guttering, aud bending of the low- 

priced qualities and imitations uow offering, if they will 

order the “PRIZE-MEDAL PARAFFINE ‘CANDLES, 

made by J. C. and J. FIELD, the earliest mauufaccurers. 

Price 1s 8d per pound. Sold by ali dealers in Town and 
Country. 


O MEDICINE for the CURE of 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, and COUGHS was 
ever attended with such speedy and unfa'ling success 
as Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFWRS. In every 
newspaper and —— in the Kingdo'a may be seen 
testimonials of their wonderful efficacy. To siugers aud 
public speakers they are invaluable for cleariug and 
strengtheuing the voice. Price ls 14d, 2s 9d.,, 4s 6d, 
and lls. per box; by all medicine yeudors. 




















application to Miss Milward, Assistant-Secretary, at the 
liege Office. E. H. PLUMPERE, M.A., Dean. 


‘THE BLIND.—A PUBLIC MEETING 

in Aid of the ASSOCIATION for PROMOTING 
the GENERAL WELFARE of the BLIND will be held 
at St. JAMES'S HALL, on TUESDAY, May 14, at 2.30 
p.m. The ARCHBISHOP of YORK in the Chair. The 
Earl of Carnarvon, the Bishop of Oxford, Lord Hough- 
ton, the Dean of Westminster, and Professor Fawcett, 
M.P., are expected to speak. Tickets may be had at 
the Society's establishments, 210 Oxford street, near 
Portman square, and 127 Euston road. There are 30,000 
Blind in the Kingdom, 2,600 of whom are in London, the 
majority being in deep distress. Coutributions earnestly 
solicited. 


PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 
LaTE 


ARTRIDGE and COZENS, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET, coruer of Chancery lane. 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 2034 

The LARGEST and most varied Stock in the King- 
dom of Note, Letter, and Feap. Papers, Envelopes, Ac- 
count and MS. Books, Household Papers, &. 

PARTRIDGE and COZENS’ celebrated GUINEA 
CASE of STATIONERY forwarded free to any Railway 
Station in England on receipt of Post-Office Order. 

NO CHARGE for Plain-Stamping Crests, Arms, or 
Address on Paper or Kuvelopes, Coloured Stamping 
(Relief) reduced to Is. per 100. Polished Steel Crest 
Dies Engraved for 5s. Business or Address Dies from 38. 

SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied ou the most liberal 
terms. 

Illustrated Price-list of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, &c., 
post free. 











PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street, E.C. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
\PETALLIC PEN-MAKER 

4) TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public, and ali who use Steel Pens, to the incomparavle 
excellence of his productions, which, for quality of 
material, easy action, aud great durability, will ensure 
universal preference, 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in ythe 
world; Wholesale, at the Works, Graham street, Bir- 
mingham; 91 John street, New York ; and at 37 Grace~ 
church street, Londoa. 


I OWLAND'’S MACASSAR OIL— 

This Elegant and Fragrant Oil is universally in 
high repute for its upprecedeuted success ia promoting 
the growth, restoring, preserving, and beautifying the 
Human Hair. For Cuildren it is invaluable, as forming 
the basis of a beautiful Heal of Hair. Price 3s 6d, 7s., 
10s 6d., equal to four small, and 21s. per botde. Sold 
by Chemists aud Perfumers. *,* Ask for ‘* ROW- 
LAND’S MACASSAR OIL.” 
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NEW BOOKS. 


feel 
Vol. VIIT., 8vo., cloth, price 1°s éd, of 
THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE 
THE W ORKS OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by W. G. Crank and W. Atprs WRIGHT. 





Contents: Hamlet—A Reprint of the Edition of 
1603, “The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet, Prince of 


Denmark "—King Lear—and Othello. 
Volume IX., completing the Work, is in the press. 


With a coloured Map and Tllustrations. 


ACROSS MEXICO IN 1864-5. 


By W. If. Butiock. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, price 103 6d. 


DUKE ERNEST: a TRAGEDY. 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Rosamonp HERVEY. 
Feap. 8yo., cloth, price 6s. 


DRAMATIC STUDIES. 


By Avausta WensTER. 
Extra fcap, 8vo., cloth, price 5s. 


ESSAYS ON ART. 

By Francis Turyer Patorave, M.A, late Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 
MULREADY—DYCK—HOLM AN HUNT--HERBERT 

—PORTRY, PROSE, and SENSATIONALISM in 

ARI—SCULPTURE in ENGLAND—the ALBERT 

CROSs, &e. 
Extra feap. 





8vo., cloth, price (Cs. 
“ Arnold's Essays.") 
HEREWARD THE WAKE, 
** Last of the English.” 
By Cnaries Kinosnny, M.A. 
2 vols. crown 8vo., cloth, price 2!s. 


THE DOVEIN THE EAGLE'S NEST. 
By the Author of “The Heir of Redelyffe." 
2 vols. crown 8vo., price 123. 


CLEMENCY FRANKLYN. 
By the Author of “ Janet's Home.” 
2 vols, crown 8vo., price 21s. 
o-—— 
THE EIGHTH THOUSAND. 

ECCE HOMO: a Survey of the Life and 
Work of Jesus Christ. Fourth Edition. 8vo., cloth, 
10s 6d. 

THE LIGHTH EDITION, CAREFULLY REVISED. 

8vo., cloth, price 12s. 

NOTES on the MIRACLES of OUR 
LORD. By R. Cnenevix Trencu, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. 


CLASS-BOOK of NEW TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY, including the Connection of the 
Old and New Testament. With Maps. By the Rev. 
G. F. Mactrar. M.A., Assistant-Preacher at the 
‘Temple Church, London. 13mv, clo:h, 53 6d. 


(Uniform with 





A 


Als», by the same Author, 
A SECOND EDITION OF 
A CLASS-BOOK of OLD TESTAMENT 
2 ~ oe With Four Meps. 18mo, cloth, price 
86a, 


THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK. A Glos- 
sary of Old English Bible Words. By J. Kasrwoon, 
M.A.,and W. ALpis Wricur, M.A. 18mo, cloth, 
price 5s 6d, 

THE BIBLE in the CHURCH. A 
Popular Account of the Collection and Reception of 
the Holy Scripturesin the Christian Churches. By 
B. F. Westrcorr, M.A. Second Edition. 13mo, 
price 4s 6d. 

MAcMILLAN and Co., London. 





This day is published, price ls, 

Jn Demorp of 
WILLIAM WHEWELL, D.D., 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A SERMON 
Preached in the College Chapel, on Sunday, March 18, 
1806. 


By J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Hulseian Professor of 
Divinity. 
PUBLISHED by REQUEST. 
MacMILuan and Co., London. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW and CHOICE BOOKS. 
All the Best Books of the Season 
are in circulation at 
MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Finst-Cxiass Supscriprion, One GuINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 
Class B Subscription, Halfa-Guinea per annum. 
Book CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on applicatior 
MUDIt's SELECT LIBRARY 
Oxford street, London. 


Limite), New 


13 Great Marlborough street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


— 1) ——_ 
SPORT and SPORTSMEN. By Charles 


Srrerron, Esq. 8vo., with Illustrations Lbs. 


GARIBALDI at HOME: Notes of a 
Visit to Caprera. By Sir Cuarntes R. M’Guicor, 
Bart. 8yo, with [llustrations, 15s. 





The Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY’S 
LIFK and RECOLLECTIONS. Vols. ILI. and IV., 
completing the work. 

PRISON CHARACTERS DRAWN 
from LIFE. By A Prison Marroy, teu 

ay il. 


RECOLLECTIONS ofa LIFE of AD- 
VENTURE. By Wintiam Sramer. 2 vols, 213. 


LADY ARABELLA STUART'S LIFE 
and LETTERS, including numerous Original 
Document-. By Exizapern Coorer. 2 vols., 21s 


ENGLISH TRAVELLERS and 
ITALIAN BRIGANDS. By W. J. ©. Mogens. 
Second Edition. 2 vols,, with I'lustratious, 21s. 

THE NEW NOVELS. 

Sir OWEN FAIRFAX. By Lady 

Esiny Ponsonby. 3 vols. 

BOUND to the WHEEL. By John 


Saunpens, Author of ** Abel Drake's Wife.” 3 vols. 


A NOBLE LIFE. By the Author of 


“ John Halifax,” “ Christian's Mistake,” &e. 2 vols. 











| 
| 





HESTER’S SACRIFICE. By the 
Author of “ St. Olave’s,” &e. 3 vols. 
« © Hester's Sacrifice ’ will assuredly be read with plea- 
The book abounds in merit and beauty.”—Post. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. F 
PLAIN JOHN ORPINGTON. By the 
Author of * Lord Lynn's Wife” and ‘* Lady Flavia.” 
In 3 vols 
“* Perhaps the cleverest novel of the class to which it 
belongs siuce the publication of ‘ Lady Audley’s Secret.’” 
} 


Oe. 


The ROMANCE of a COURT. 3 vols. 
The HIDDEN SIN. 8 vols. 
DION and the SIBYLS. 


GERALD KEON, Colonial Secretary, Bermuda. 


—Glo 


By Miles 
2 vols. 


Ricrarp Bexrrsy, New Burlington street. 





NEW WORK BY THEREV.J. BALDWIN 
BROWN. 


Tn a few days, crowu 8vo. 
THE HOME LIFE; 


Or, Thoughts on the Christian Idea of Home. 

Ry J. Barpwts Browy, B A., 
Author of “The Soul’s Exodus and Pilgrimage,” &e. 
Sauru, Exper, aud Co., 65 Cornhill. 


WEALE'S SERIES 
Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A complete Catalogue of the Series willbe sent on 

application to 
Virtue Brorners and Co.,1 Amen corner, London. 


The lute JOHN GIBSON, R.A. 
Reduced from £2 23 to £1 5s, neatly bound in cloth, 
By Mrs. Eviza- 


large folio. 
eo ‘HE: Her Story. 

BETH Srautr. With 31 Designs in Outline, 
many of them full-page ones, chielly by Joun Ginson, 
RA 


London: F. Pirmay, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Feap. 8vo., extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 33. 61. 
OVE: aSelection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomas Suorrer, Editor of “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &. 
London: F. Pirmayn, 20 Paternoster row, H.C. 





NEW WORK by ELIZA COOK. 
Now ready, extra cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


IAMOND DUST. Collected by Exiza 
Cook. 
* A rich and varied collection."—Morning Star. 
‘Open it where you will, and some idea worth the 
having sparkles before you with radiant treshuess.”— 
Sun. 
London: F. Pirman, 20 Paternoster row, £.C. 





Limp cloth, price ls. 
QFSTEMATIO MEMORY ; or, How to 
h Make a Bad Memory Good, anda Good Memory 
Better. By ‘I. MacLaren. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 
TOTICE.—In a Few Days will be 
AN Published, Tue LEGEND of tha MOUNE ; or, 
ity ALeXeD ELwes, Author of 
“Jautry the Kuight,” 
Elwes, jun. 1 





tue Days of Chivairy. 
‘Giulio Braneui,” Prauslaor of 
&c, &., with a Froutispiece by Alfved 
vol., price 3s Gd, cloth lewered. 


Loudon: EvringuamWIxsonN, Royal Exchange. 


rr 


ECCE HOMO. 
NE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No 
238, ju-t published, co stains a warning article... 
| the work matitled “Kees Homo.” one ClRe en 

The following is an ungarbled extract from the R 

view :-— oe 

* To refute all the errors which abound in ‘ Ecce se 
would be tedious and useless, 

C** Our object is to show the character of t ork. 
author claims to have studied the caljoot with tat 
regard to the fuets, and he perverts the commoness ~ 
ticulars which lie on the surface of the G »spels, ie 
writes with an affectation of philosophical depth, oa 
Numerous passages iu his treatise exnibit either ignor. 
| ance or detiance of the elewentary principles whieh are 
familiar to ch'ldren and peasauts. He disguises eve, 
day truths by ap mp of disquisition, and a wordiness 
of style which darken what is simple, instead of elygj 
dating what is obscure. His ditfuse phraseology 4 
wanting in precision, and his ideas are often in the last 
degree vague, and something contradictory. Hig pers 
formance is just the reverse of its pretensions, and ig 
inaccurate, superticinl, aud unsound. Whatever may be 
his creed—which he has carefully concealed—his want 
of candour in de ding with his authorities, his presump- 
tion, and hs rashness deserve the severest censure 
That his book shoul! have obtained the suffrages of 
any members of the Church of England is melinebol: 
evidence of their slight acquaintance with their faith and 
their Biules J 

“The shallowest theories and the flimsiest arguments 
find a ready ree-ption in an empty mind, and their sole 
Strength is in the weakness and credulity of their dupes, 
Happily, there is a vast body of educated meu who are 
better informed. 

(‘* Aud while error is perpetually changing its form and 
is only born to die, the grand truths of Christianity ara 
passed on with accelerated impulse from generation to 
| geueration.”—Quarterly Review, No 238, p. 629, j 

*,* The passa zes in bra kets are omitted by the pub. 
lishers of “ Kece Homo,” in their alvertisement of that 
work. 

The same Number of the QUARTERLY 
REVIEW contains the following Articles :— 
1—Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS, 
2—CHILDREN’S MPLOYMENT COMMISSION. 
3—FOSSS JUDGES of ENGLAND. 
4—COAL and SMOKE, 
5—SCIENCE of LANGUAGE. 
6—The IRISH CHURCH. 
7—FEMALE EDUCATION, 
8—GUVERNMENT REFORM 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street, 


PUE  SHILLING MAGAZINE, 
No. XIIL, MAY, 1856. 


CONTENTS. 

Phemie Keller. Chapters XXXLX., XL, and XLL By 
the Author of “ George Geith of fen Court,” &e. 

Love's Pilgrimage. Ly William Stigand. With an IIlus- 
tration by Edward Hughes, 

The Stewardship of the National Millions. 

Poisoned by Mistake. By Ast.ey H. Baldwin. 

Prologue. 

The G eat Singers of the Last Century. 

The Desecrated Chancel. 

The Litile Cripples at Munic. 

A Wintry Landscape. By Kvelyn Forest. 

The Wild Fiower of Ravensworth. Chapters Xf, XLI, 
and XLII. By the Author of “ Dr. Jacob,” &c. Llus- 
trated by Paul Gray. 

London: Apams and Francis, 59 Fleet street. 


omo’ 





| 
| 
| 





BILL. 





RT-JOURNAL.—The MAY nunber 
LA. (price 28 6) contains LINE ENGRAVINGS 
after J. Noel Paton's “ Paolo aud Francesca da Rimiui,” 
by R. Graves, A.LA., J. Nash's“ Maypole,” by C. Cousin, 
and J. H. Fuley’s * Monument to Major-General Robert 
Bruce,” by R. A. Arvtlett. The literary contributions 
inelude:—* Ancient Brooches and Dress Fastenings,” 
by the late F. W. Fairholt, with 16 Examples; “ History 
of Photographic Lenses,” by Thomas Sutton, with 7 
Diagrams; * Thomas Campbell,” by Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall, with 4 [lustrations; “Jean Frangois Portaels,” 
by James Datforne, with 3 Examples of his works; 
“Literature for Children,” with 2 Kngravings; “ Visits 
to the Paradise of Artists,” by W. P. Bayley; “ Paris 
Exposition, 1367,” ‘A Goldsmith's Studio and Work- 
shop;” ‘* Leech’s rawings ;" “* Castellani’s Ancient and 
Medieval Bronzes," &¢ ; “ Royal Academy Lectures,’ 
“ Exhibitions of the Royal Scottish Academy, Birming- 
ham Water-Culour Gallery, Society of British Artists, 
and the Portraits at Kensington,” &., &c. 

London: Virrve and Co,, 26 Ivy lane. 





New and Cheaper Edition, just realy. 
Ts THEORY and PRACTICE of 
BANKING. By Henry Dunntxe Macteop, Esq, 
M.A., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Londou: Lonemans, Green, aid Co. 
sengnags Now ready, price ls. 
T= ABUSES of the IRISH CHURCH 
VERIFIED by HISTORICAL RECORDS. By 
A Memuer of the Cuurcu of ENGuaNno. Edited by Sir 
| Charles Shaw, K.C.T.S., &e. 
Wittiam Riweways, 169 Piccadilly, W., ant all Bok- 
Sellers. 


BOLITION of TESTS at the UNI- 
VERSITI“S of OXBORD and CAMBRIDGE: 
Report of Specches at the Free-trade Hall ( MaucaesteT) 
Puvlic Meeting, 6th April, 1566, with Introductory Btite~ 
ment and Appendix. Londoa: Lougmans aud CO; 
Manchester: A. Ireland and Co., and all booksellers. 
Demy 8ve. Price ls 6d. 








ssiatain tinea 

3ith Edition, price 6d. and 1s. 
ATEUROTONICS; or, the Art of 
B'S Strengtheniug the Nerves, containing Kemarks 
on the Iutluence of the Nervous System upou o 
Human Economy, with Ulustrations of a New Mode o 
Debility, 


Treatment for Chronic Diseases, Nervousness, 
Low Spirits, Indigestion, &c, By D. Narises, M.D. 

Vhrough any Booksellers; or free for 7 or 13 stamps, 

j from the Author, 14 Allen road, Stoke Newington, N- 
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NEW WORKS. 
ISH REFORMATION. By 


MasstncrerD, M.A., Chancellor of 
Feap 8vo, 7s 6d. 





The ENGL 
Francis ©. ING! 
Lincoln. Fourth Edition. 


2. 
The WAY to REST: Results from a 
Life Search after Religious Truth. By the Rev. 
Rovent Vavenax, D.D. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


3. 

AM WILBERFORCE; his 
WILLIA and his TIMES. By Jonn CamPrerr 
Cotqunovn, Esq. Crown 8vo, 93. 


4. 
THOUGHTS on GREAT PAINTERS. 


Ry J. P. Davis, Painter. 8vo, with Iilustrations, 
10s 64. 


5. 
SHAKESPEARE'SSONNETS, Never 
before Interpreted ; his Private Friends Identitied ; 
together with a Recovered Likeness of Himself. By 
GERALD Massey. 8vo, 18s. 
6 


a. 
MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES, illus- 
trated by D. Macttse, R.A. Minieture Edition, 
with all the Original Designs reduced in Litho- 


graphy, 10s 6d. 


REFUTATION of the WAGE-FUND 
THEORY of MODERN POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
as Enunciated by Mr. Mill, M-P., and Mr. Faw- 
cett, M.P, By Francis D. Lonce, Barrister, 8vo, 
2s 64, 


& 

LOUDON’S ENCYCLOPZEDIA of 
PLANTS. New and Cheaper Impression of the 
Last Edition, with 12,000 Woodcuts. vo, 42s. 

9 


GRAY’S ANATOMY, Descriptive and 
Surgical. With 419 Wood Engravings, from D.s- 
sections. Fourth Edition, By T. Hortmes, M.A. 
Royal 8vo, 288. 

10. 

BRONCHITIS, its FORMS, COM- 
PLICATIONS, CAUSES, and TREATMENT. By 
James Cortanp, M.D, F.R.S, New Edition, Feap 








8yo, 5s. 
0 
The Following in MAY. 
11, 
LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE of 


RICHARD WHATELY, 
Dublin. By Miss LE. J. 
with Portrait. 

12. 


Dr. MERLE D'AUBIGNE'S HISTORY 
of the REFORMATION in EUROPE in the TIME 
of CALVIN, Vol. IV. 8vo. 


D.D., late Archbishop of 
WaaTeLy. 2 vols. 8yo, 


13. 
The CHURCH and the WORLD. 


Essays on Questions of the Day by Various Wr.ters. 
Edited by the Rev. Onny SuipLey, M.A. 8vyo. 


14 
REASON and FAITH, their Claims 


and Conflicts. By Henry Kocrrs. New Edition, 
revised and extended, and accompanied by other 
Essays, Crown 8yo. 


15. 
HOUGHTS on MANY SUB- 


a Selection from Articles contributed to 
By A Mancuester May. 2 


FREE T 
JECTS ; 
Fraser's Magazine. 
vols. crown S8yvo. 


16. 

The ENGLISH and their ORIGIN: a 
Prologue to Authentic English History; with a 
Chapter on the Utility of bthnological Investiga- 
tions. By Luxe Owen Pixs, M.A. 8vo, 

17. 

M’CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. Carefully re-edited by Frepenicx 
Martin. Vol. I., medium 8vo, with Maps, price 21s. 

(On Thursday next, 


*,* To be completed in Four Volumes. 


13, 

The HARMONIES of NATURE $ or, 
the Unity of Creation. By Dr. Geonce Hartwic. 
8vo., with numerous Ilustrations. 

[On Friday, the 18th inst. 


19. 

GARDEN ARCHITECTURE 
and LANDSCAPE GARDENING. By J. ARTOUR 
Hucues. 8yo, with numerous Ilustrations. 

0 


HAWAII By Man 
Hawaian Consul-General. 
and enlarged ; 
and other I 


ley Hopkins, 

Second Edition, revived 

‘d ; with Portrait of Queen Emma, Map, 

llustrations Cun Thursday next. 
—o0—— 


London : LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, 


THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON’S 
HISTORY OF JULIUS CAESAR. 


The SECOND VOLUME will be Published by Messrs. CAS- 
SELL, PETTER, and GALPIN on the 8th of MAY inst. 
Price 12s. 

Maps to accompany the Text, price 5s. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London, E.C. 





MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY'S SECRET,” &c. 


This day, in 3 vols., price 31s 6d, cloth. 


THE LADY’S MILE. 


N.B.—An abundant supply of this New Novel is nowready at every CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
in the Kingdom. 


LIBRARY EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’'S NOVELS. 
This day, with Frontispiece and Vignette Title-page, handsomely printed in Tint on Toned 
paper, and strongly bound in cloth, gilt, crown 8yo., price 6s. 


JOHN MARCHMONTS LEGACY. 


—v 
Also ready, uniform with the above, price 6s each. 


Lady Audley’s Secret. | Only a Clod. 
Aurora Floyd. Henry Dunbar. 
Eleanor’s Victory. | Doctor’s Wife. 


N.B.—The Other Volumes will appear in due succession. 











Opinion oF THE “Times” on “JouN Marcumont’s Lecacy.” 


“M’ss Braddon writes frankly fur amusement, and in exch succeeding nevel she rises above herself. ‘ Lady 
Audley’s Secret’ was good, ‘ Aurora Floyd * better, ‘ Eleanot's Victory’ still better, and uow ‘ John Marchmont’s 
Legacy’ may be pronounced the best of ail."—See the Times, Jan. 2, 1564, 


London : WARD, LOCK, and TYLER, Publishers, Warwick Ilouse, Paternoster Row. 








NEW STORY BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ADAM BEDE,” &c. 


Early in June will be published, 


FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 
by GEORGE ELIOT. 
“Upon the midlands now the industrious muse doth fall, 
The shires which we the heart of England well may call. 


My native country thou, which so brave spirits hast bred, 

If there be virtues yet remaining in thy earth, 

Or any good of thine thou bred’st into my birth, 

Accept it as thine own, whilst now I sing of thee, 

Of all thy later brood the unworthiest though I be. 
In Three Volumes. 


—Drayton’s Polyolhion. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








NEW MILITARY WORK BY COLONEL HAMLEY. 


This day is published. 


THE OPERATIONS OF 
EXPLAINED AND ILLUSTRATED. 
By EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, 

Colonel in the Army, and Lieutenant-Colonel Royal Artillery, formerly Professor of Military His- 
tory, Strategy, and Tactics at the Stat! College ; Member of the Council of Military Education. 

Quarto, with numerous Illustrations, price 28s. 


WAR 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 











W CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. 
On 9th of May will be published, 


MARJORIBANEKS. 


By the Author of “ Salem Chapel,” &e. 
3 Volumes post 8vo., £1 Ils. 6d. 





NE 
MISS 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 
Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherche ST CK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore Street, Loudon, W. 





and DYER, 
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8 New Bururneton Srreer, May, 1866, 


BENTLEY'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR MAY AND JUNE. 
—— 
UP the COUNTRY. A Journal of a Tour in the Upper 


Provinces of India. By the Hon. EMILY EDEN, Author of “The Semi-Attached 
Couple” and “* The Semi-Detached House.” In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


LIFE of the MARCHIONESS GIULIA FALETTT o 
BAROLO. By SILVIO PELLICO, Author of “Le Mie Prigione.” Translated by Lady 
GeorGIANA Futterton. In 1 vol. post 8vo., with Portrait. 


AFTER the STORM ; or, Brother Jonathan and his Neighbours 
in 1865-6. By J. E. H. SKINNER, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The Tale of Danish 
Heroism.” Crown 8vo. 


CHARLES TOWNSHEND, WIT and STATESMAN. B 


PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A., Author of ‘Charles Lamb: his Friends, his Haunts, and his 
Books.” In 1 vol. 


The NATURALIST in BRITISH COLUMBIA and VAN- 


COUVER’S ISLAND. By JOHN KEAST LORD, F.Z.S., late Naturalist to the British North 
American Boundary Commission. In 2 vols. crown 8vo., with many beautiful Illustrations, 


ALL in the DARK. A New Novel. By J. Sheridan le Fanu, 


Author of “ Uncle Silas” and ‘Guy Deverell.” In 2 vols. post 8vo. [On the 16th inst. 


PAUL PENDRIL. A New Sporting Novel. In 1 vol. post 


8yo. [On the 15th inst. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


M R. 





DISCOVERY OF THE SOURCE OF THE NILE. 


—_—o—— 
Immediately will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
With Maps, numerous Illustrations engraved on Wood by J. Cooper from Sketches by. Mr. 


Baker, and a Chromolithographic Frontispiece of the Great Lake from which the Nile flows, 
and Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Baxer, beautifully engraved on Steel by Jens after Photographs. 


THE ALBERT NYANZA, 
GREAT BASIN OF THE NILE, 


EXPLORATIONS OF THE NILE SOURCES. 
By SAMUEL WHITE BAKER. 


Sir Roderick Murchison, Bart., in introducing Mr. Baker to the Royal Sooqremhienl Society, 
characterized these Explorations as “ bold and eminently successful ;” his skteches of scenery 
and of the inhabitants as “of the highest interest ;” and remarked on the romance attached to 
journey from the fact “that in all his arduous and perilous travels he was accompanied b 
er, who, by her conduct, has shown what the wife of a gallant explorer can accomplish 
in duty to her husband. 
MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








Immediately will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo., cloth, price £2 2s. 
A HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE AND PRICES 
IN ENGLAND FROM 1259-1400. 


COMPILED ENTIRELY FROM ORIGINAL AND CONTEMPORANEOUS RECORDS. 
By JAMES E. THOROLD ROGERS, M.A., 
Professor of Political Economy in the University of Oxford; Tooke Professor of Economic 
Science and Statistics, King’s College, London. 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS; and Published by MACMILLAN and CO., 
London, Publishers to the University. 








FIRE ENGINEERING. 


Now ready, with numerous Illustrations, Diagrams, &c., handsomely printed, 544 pp., demy 
8vo., price £1 4s, postage 10d. 


FIRES, FIRE-ENGINES, & FIRE BRIGADES ; 


With « History of Manual and Steam Fire-Engines, their Construction, Use, and Management 
—Remarks on Fire-proof Buildings, and the Preservation of Life from Fire—Statistics of the 
Fire Appliances in English Towns—Foreign Fire Systems—Hints for the Formation of, and 
Rule for, Fire Brigades—and an Account of American Steam Fire-Engines. 
By CHARLES F. T. YOUNG, C.E., 


Author of ‘* The Economy of Steam Power on Common Roads,” &c. 
London: LOCKWOOD and CO., 7 Stationers’ Hall Court. 








RE-ISSUE OF THE ENGLISH CYCLOPA-DIA. 
—— 9 —— 


This day is published, handsomely bound in cloth, price 12s. 


VOL. L. OF 
“ARTS AND SCIENCE 8.” 


To be followed by the other Divisions in alternate Monthly Volumes. 
London : BRADBURY, EVANS, and CO., 11 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 


entra 
PUBLISHED BY 
DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO., Cambridge 
BELL & DALDY, London, 


—_o0——_ 
Now ready, price 5s 6d. 
SECOND EDITION, REVISED and CO 
in ACCORDANCE with the RECENT Reouee 
TIONS. g 


TIO 
THE STUDENT'S GUIDE 


University of Cambringe, 


Cambridge Greek and Latin Tex 
carefully reprinted from the best Editions. Ing lémo 
size, and are neatly bound in cloth. 


Novum Testamentum Greecum, Textug 
Stephanici, 1550. Accedunt varie lectiones edi- 
editionum Bez, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischendorgj 
Tregellesii. Kd. auc. et emend. Curante F, 
Scrivener, A.M. 4s 6d. An Edition on writing 
paper for Notes. 4to, half-bound, 12s, 

Eschylus, ex novissima recensione F. A. Paley, A.M. 3g, 
Cesar de Bello Gallien, recensuit G. Long, A.M., 25, 
Cicero de Senectute et de Amicitia et Epistole 

Selects#, recensuit G. Long, A.M., ls 6d, 

Ciceronis Orationes. Vol. I. Recensuit George 

A.M., 3s 6d. be 
Euripides, ex recensione F. A. Paley, A.M. VoLI 

3s 6d ; Vol. IL, 38 6d; Vol. III., 3s 6d. “ 
Herodotus, recensuit J. W. Blakesley, S.T.B. 

vols., 38 6d each vol. “ Tao 
Horatius, ex recensione A. J. Macleane, A.M., 9s 6d, 
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